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THE IRRESPONSIBLE TYRANNY OF THE 
PRESS. 


Civttizine humanity has, in allits phases, been sub- 
jected to the delusion that it is advancing, slowly 
but steadily, towards the perfection of social free- 
dom: that men are gradually emancipating their 
energies from the trammels of unwholesome 
restrictions imposed by the absolute will of acci- 
dental authority, and that intellect and enterprize 
are obtaining increased range of healthy action, 
according to their own independent and individual 
volition. But, if we soberly compare the irre- 
sponsible dynasties of succeeding influences with 
each other, we shall find that they present to us 
little else than a sequence of varied tyranny—but 
an escape from one thrall, already deemed unbear- 
able, to become more completely entangled in 
another, as yet unassayed: - that this, after a cer- 


tain season of triumphant rule, produces its own | 


unpopularity, and, condemned by the glaring evi- 
dence of its own illacts, its consequent dethrone- 
ment, in its turn making room for the domination 
of whatever may have most directly assisted in its 
abolition. 

The ruthless tyrant of our period is the public 


press, which, having been of sueh potency in the | 


demolition of other despotisms, is often tempted to 
make that drunken use of its own strength as even 
to become more of a curse than a blessing to those 
who are dreaming that they possess in it a friend 
and a champien. 

So long as there exists an approximation to a 
balance of power among the various organs of this 
mighty influence, the antagonistic principle en 
sures such a semblance to responsibility in each 
as to consequence the general necessity of an at- 
tempt to support assertion with a show of reason. 
But let any among them have attained a certain 
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preponderance of subscribers beyond its fellows, | fying cause, we take leave to assert that, in a long 
and itat once takes leave to assume that its ipsedizit|series of instances, those bounds haye been 
shall be admitted as proof, confident in the number | trampled on by the Times newspaper. 

of illogical minds among its readers that willreceive| We will refer, in proof of this assertion, to its 
and promulgate the assertions contained in its} treatment of railway property, in which its mo- 
columns without farther inquiry. Argument is| tives may be rendered self-evident, in order to set 
then considered as sureperogatory and responsi-| individuals on their guard in reference to its late 
bility an affectation. blunders upon blunders in relationship to art, ex- 
| The Times newspaper is, at this moment, a|hibiting a pertinacity of attack, for which its 
monstrous example of this domination, and wields | motives are to us a mystery; for we do not believe 
now an influence that, when used for mischief, is|the “very essence” Verax, to be other than a 
| more absolutely and extensively effective in the | cat's paw in the business, although made to ap- 
perpetration of evil than that possessed by any | pear as a principal. 

dictator, emperor, military autocrat, factious! Any inquiry into the soundness of the argu- 
| demagogue, or religious bigot that ever existed. | ments produced by this journal for its conduct 
| These were, each of them, compelled to depend | would be a waste of patience, for, as it only desires 
upon the favour of one portion of the community | to proclaim a dogma, it never condescends to pro- 





for their means to contrive the injury of another; 
but from the dragon of Printing House Square, | 
there is, to no section of citizenship, any calcu- 
| latable shelter. It is idle to assert that this pub- 
| lication may not take away the lives of its victims, 


| while the consequences of its doings are penury, 


duce any. But it may be useful towards an appre- 
ciation of its intellectual worth, to lay bare the 
fallacies it has dared to assume as self-evident 
axioms, in the series of milk-and-water attempts 
at political economy, on which the large circula- 
tion of the leading European newspaper has con- 


banishment, and even suicide to those in whose | ferred a consequence the quality of the articles 
direction it selects to fling its thunders with such | were signally insufficient to support. 
fearlessness of account. From the entire incognito! The precursor of its forray upon railroad pro- 
that shelters the instruments it employs, and the | perty was a long list of names, with figures oppo- 
libellous experience that superintends the construc- | site to each, representing large money amounts, 
tion of its attacks, there is no party responsible | and the journal's ‘reference to those figures was 
| for this wantonness of injury; for the law is heart- | g@ constructed as to intimate that the owners of 
less in its penalty on wholesale wrong, while it| those names were responsible for the sums there 
would be merciless to the petty criminal, and wide |enumerated. This intimation the directors of the 
ruin may, with impunity, be inflicted on unoffend- | journal knew to be untrue. They knew that those 
‘ing multitudes in the form of a generality, that, | names represented merely the successful applicants 
if the doer had been compelled to individualize, | for scrip, the most of whom had notoriously the 
‘would be punished as criminal, even when de-| intentiongwhen applying, to dispose immediately 
'nouncing the guilty. Thus, when the occasion is of the shares so obtained to others. They knew 
| of sufficient consequence to motive the attempt, | that the great bulk of such amounts was so dis- 
an enormous power is developed for directing | posed of at once in the market, and sodiffused among 
| human affairs in such manner as may most advan- | speculators generally, that there was not a proba- 
tage the interest this newspaper would support, | bility of a single name in that list being correctly 
| whether in relation to its own particular party for | represented as holding an amount of scrip equiva- 
the time, the satisfaction of some private ven- | lent to the sum put down to it. Asa parliamentary 
| geance—or, it may be, the pecuniary speculation of | paper of the time it was useless for other purposes 
| its own individual proprietors. than the creation of a panic; for it was a misre- 
| The simple allusion to pecuniary influence, | presentation before it went to press. Tt was, then, 
| having consequence with a public journal is never | notorious that those names were, all of them, 
| produced among the craft. It is like a quantity in } rather the channels of diffusion than the ultimate 
mathematics that is to be left out of consideratfon, | recipients of these amounts. In fact, many of the 
from being common to all, and all agree that there | speculations had ceased to exist, many of the nameg 
shall be nothing said about it. We do not expect | were proved to be fictions, and none were any 
that this will ever be otherwise. Self-interest, if | more in supposition expected to have property to 
not the perfecting quality of human nature, has | the extent specified than the contractor for a loan 
been, at all times, the very essence of progress, |of twenty millions is supposed to be individually 
and is the remote or immediate motive of every | possessed of that sum in specie. 
mental or physical exertion, With it, as an | So much for the intrinsic worth of the columns 
abstract principle, we bave no quarrel, but it | with which the Times newspaper then eked out its 
must not be forgotten that there are bounds it | daily modicum of information, as proving nothing 
should not be permitted to infringe; and, from the | whatever but the deliberate assumption and propa- 
absence of any other produced sufficiently justi- | gation of  faliacy by that journal. 
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We are not here defending or condemning the 
methods that were used to obtain railway scrip. It 
would be entirely without the range of our present 
purpose to do either, as having reference to a 
party whose mischief or utility is not the subject 
of our inquiry; their mixture in the question being 
a fallacy assumed by the Times for purposes of 
its own, in relationship with which the public’were 
but sufferers, 

But, why was this fallacy assumed by the Times 
newspaper? Does the only road to truth lie 
through the dominion of deceit; and is it impera- 
tive to assert a falsehood to expose a knavery? 
Were there not sufficient inherent errors in railway 
speculation to satisfy the Times’ writer that he was 
obliged to draw upon the bank of his invention for 
the materials of his charge? If its own inherent 
viciousness was not sufficient to justify attack, is 
that viciousness to be increased by making it re- 
sponsible for a fictitious wrong? Why the very 
use of this means was acknowledgment of weakness 
and injustice on the part of the journal, and the 
fallacy was assumed to prejudice the minds of the 
community against the interest it intended to per- 
secute. It *%wasfassumed to represent the then 
holdersof railway property as reckless speculators, 
who had rushed into responsibilities they were 
unable to sustain. To do this, it substituted the 
list of a time when not a penny had been called 
for, in the place of that of a period in which 
every existing share had, at least, one instalment 
paid upon it, and was, so far, a representation of 
property in equality with a bank receipt. This 
misrepresentation of the then existing character 
of railway investment cannot be shown to be con- 
sistent with purity of motive, and logical inference, 
in the journal that has used it. The pleas of 
knavery or stupidity are open to it. We leave it to 
its own selection. 

Let this accusation against the Times news- 
paper be clearly stated. Tomake out acharge against 
certain interest it has falsely and, in appearance, 
maliciously confounded that interest with something 
else having no relationship with it. Itused the unpé- 
pularity and ridicule (for everything is now treated 
jocosely) attached to those who sought for and 
obtained scrip for the purposes of immediate sale, 
without possessing the intention or the means of 
paying instalments, and who had no yested in- 
terests whatever in the transaction§ as an 
engine for inflicting ruin upon those who had 
invested more or less of capital, and were bond fide 
holders of the species of property intended to be 
denounced. The payment of a single instalment 
upon a railway share removed it from its previous 
category, and conferred upon it a property qualifi- 
cation that should have been sacred from all pre- 
meditated attack, excepting that connected with 
the individual merits of the speculation of which it 
wasapart. Thecapacity of the individual to meet the 
whole amount of liability is not a matter for inquiry 
while he is not yet a defaulter, and the property 
possesses a disposable value. This quality of a 
railway share even the convulsive efforts of the 
journal, though they have been powerful to depre- 
ciate, have been insufficient to destroy; their 
transfer, at any time, relieving their owner from 
his responsibility, subject to the profit and loss to 
which every mercantile transaction must be consi- 
dered liable, 

But whence arose the motives that actuated 
the Times newspaper to this virulence of vitu- 
peration? That was a mystery but for a short 
period, The journal furnished the public with 
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its motive in a statement of its own affairs, which 
we shall accept without inquiry; for a fact 
admitted by an accused; is more satisfactory 
than one proved by evidence. It asserted its 
sheets to have attained the maximum of circu- 
lation; and that any farther increase of sale 
would involve a diminution of profit. Its profits 
had therefore ceased to be from sale; its princely 
revenue arising from advertisements alone, and, 
in this age of humbug, its maw is gorged with 
them. It is, then, no longer in a course of 
struggle for advance; but is contriving appliances 
for maintaining its already acquired pre-eminence. 
This may not be done by mere blandishments to 
a public, it has no longer a necessity to flatter; 
but may be aided by the indirect creation of 
obstacles and determined annihilation of  facili- 
ties to the progress of its rivals. It has lost the 
desire for progress in itself; but secks all oppor- 
tunities for keeping them behind. 

The preponderance of the leading journal was 
never in such jeopardy as during the railway 
excitement of 1845. The extraordinary number 
of advertisements emanating from the multitude 
of then proposed speculations, raised the profits 
of other newspapers to an equality with those of the 
“'Thunderer,” if not to surpass them, taking into 
account the comparative current expenses of each 
establishment; and the capital then obtained by 
its rivals continued long to be a source of dis- 
comfort, fear, and increased disbursement that 
threatened to sap the permanence of its influence. 
This capital, a second season like the first, would 
have materially accumulated, and was a consum- 
mation to be opposed at any rate. Henco the 
violent attack on railway investment in the autumn 
of 1845, which spread a withering devastation 
among property of every description; and hence 
the rising blow dealt with such steadiness and 
good will in the August of last year, in the 
dread that speculation might, by possibility, have 
recovered from the effects of the previous onslaught. 

‘This was the sufficiency of motive that impelled 
the Times newspaper to the attack we here de- 
nounce, as a deplorable consequence of the excess 
of irresponsible power in a public journal. The 
sufficiency of the motive to the proprietors of the 
paper, allowing pecuniary advantage to be its 
sole actuating impulse, is at once conceded ;—for 
in what does its pre-eminence consist? In the 
reputation of possessing means for the obtainment 
of early information. Let another journal equal 
it in that, and its advantages are neutralised; let 
another surpass it, and they are destroyed. 
Connect another great capital with an esta- 
blished rival, and the talent that capital would 
command would be at once opposed to it; for 
less than any other journal are its writers bound 
to it by the sentiments of party or of opinion; 
the principles of the Vicar of Bray being those 
to which it has looked at all times for its govern- 
ment; and its own interest as a speculation 
having, from first to last, been the gods of its 
idolatry. 

Looking at a public journal in its true light, 
that of a pecuniary investment merely, which 
it is, this may at once be calculated upon; but it 
is not the less to be regretted, that an influence 
does exist with a power to do extensive mischief 
to anything that has a tendency imimical to its 
individual advantage or hastily adopted prejudice; 
and that is, singly, sufficient to operate consider- 
able public harm for the insurance of its own 
private emolyment, 


The Times was most successful in its under- 
taking; it paralised speculation, locked up capital, 
and arrested labour; families were reduced to 
beggary; impatient. at the sudden prospects of 
unfamiliarised want, some dozen individuals cut 
their throats or shot themselves; some thousands 
withdrew to banishment; and schemes were aban- 
doned that would have furnished the Irish and 
Scotch labourer that are now starving, or have 
ceased to suffer, with employment and food. But 
what then? The Times newspaper is still the 
“ Thunderer,” and still launches its slashing arti- 
cles upon all subjects, and in all directions, To 
its gross egotism and not to public principle may 
so many attribute their ruin. It is the effect of 
self interest when beyond the control of those 
ordinary bonds which law and individual responsi- 
bility have in other cases set over it, 

It is probable that some of our readers, although 
agreeing with us in the estimate of evil we attach 
to such a power entrusted to such hands, may 
inquire what it has to do with art? We reply, 
that the newspaper in question, having lent its 
columns to the announcement of several dogma- 
tically propounded absurdities in relationship with 
art, supported with that rabid fierceness that 
characterises the journal; it is much to the pur- 
pose for us to show the amount of influence it 
possesses, in accompanyment with an exposure 
of the sole quality in which that influence consists. 
We have given a sufficient example of the first, 
and we unhesitatingly assert the second to be 
the number of copies it circulates. It has, there- 
fore, but to allow any assertion, no matter 
how contrary to the fact to which it relates, to 
be inserted in its columns, while it refuses the 
same privilege to the reply, in order to establish 
an uncontradicted idea in the minds of a vast 
number of persons. It is no matter to the in- 
terests of the individual or profession, whether 
this assertion is in a letter to the editor, or by 
the editor, the publicity of the assertion alone 
being the process by which the mischief is occa- 
sioned. It does not require intellectual eminence 
or acquired reputation, for the writer is a shadow 
in either case; the simple quality is unflinching 
positiveness. It is the knowledge of this fact that 
inspires the Times’ conductors with that wreck- 
lessness of consequence so continually exhibited 
in those slashing articles with which it astonishes 
the ignorant many, by vituperative epithets as a 
substitute for arguments, and fallacious assump- 
tions in the place of evidenced truths. They rely 
upon the expectation that the falsehoods they 
have published cannot be sufficiently contradicted 
in any other columns than their own, and there 
they will not allow such contradiction to appear, 
until the purpose they have in hand has been 
answered, and some advantage is promised by 
the upholding of the opinion to which they had 
been previously opposed. [They have not then the 
slightest compunction in coldly sacrificing _ the 
instrument by which their first intention was 
fulfilled, no matter how fatal the consequence of 
such an abandonment may be to their forsaken 
tool. 

What may be the cause for the displeasure with 
which their high mightinesses, the directors of the 
Times newspaper, regard the keeper of the 
National Gallery we are ata loss to guess; but 
that some personal cause does exist, we cannot for 
an instant doubt. An attack so unfounded, so 
coarse, and so intemperate, coming from, a party 
of so little estimation in art, as the inventor of 
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accusation, that signs ‘“ Verax,” would not have 
obtained admission on its individual merits. To 
the absurdity of itsassertions the picture itself is 
every day giving a contradiction of increasing 
emphasis, and the term “ Verax” is fast becoming 
an appellation that few will again condescend to 
write under. If the Times will interfere with 
artistic subjects, let its directors, in consideration 
of the power they possess, conscientiously en- 
deayvour to select such assistance as will guarantee 
competent ability, not merely to write with facility 
and plausibleness, but to treat with respect sub- 
jects upon which there is difficulty to procure an 
absolute agreement, and to venture unqualified 
assertion only upon sufficiently investigated evi- 
dence. Of one thing the Times newspaper may 
be certain. The tyranny of the press is not im- 
mortal any more than that of any of its prede- 
cessors in public rule. A law to restrict within 
a reasonable bound, the allowance of stamps to 
any one daily newspaper would even now be popular 
in England; for that is the sole, but sufficient and 
easily obtained resource, against repeated sacrifices 
of the public weal to the individual selfishness of 
® monstrous irresponsibility. 


early ignorance—his dreams of advancement are 
crushed, perhaps for ever. 

And this is the reason why English singers are, 
and always will be, scarce. Until it begins to be 
understood that to sing well is really the very 
difficult art it is, such will continue to be the case. 
But let us even suppose that a student has had the 
advantage of good instruction in the vocal art; 
the time devoted is in most cases not sufficient. He 
comes forward imperfect in all that regards excel- 
lence in the art; but being generally carried away 
by the applause receiyed, imagines that he is all 
he ought to be; and thus we rarely find an English 
singer improving; they give indication of being able 
to do something, which is never fulfilled; and they 
remain statu quo, or what is worse, gradually dete- 
riorating, until the public opinion compels them at 
last to retire altogether, We will on this occasion 
give two instances as corroborative of what we 
havestated:— Mr. Allen and Mr. Stretton, both from 
the Academy. These have received instruction, and 
appeared before the public with every prospect of 


Singers don’t use their brains?—don’t study? Pray, 
sir,” says Tenor, “how do youimagine Icouldeyer go 
up to D; aye, sir, or E on occasions? Yes, sir, 
and I can run up and down the scale, and shake 
a shake!” “ What!” growls Basso; “ no brains— 
no study? Zounds, sir, I can take E flat; aye, 
and D; and can be heard all over the theatre.” 
“ Stop, stop! kind sirs, we grant you all this. 
To. you, Mr. Tenor, you may go up so high 
that you may never get down again; or you, Mr. 
Bass, you may go so low, that you may never get 
up again. ‘These are the gifts of nature; and you 
may have eyen improved them by culture; but 
the mere display of a yoice is not-singing; the 
great extent of notes is only of avail if you know 
how to use them, and this is impossible without 
study. Singing implies the use of language. It 
is the medium by which the sentiment the lan- 
guage contains is expressed. To speak even in 
common conversation well, is an attainment that 
belongs but to few. To give expression to a 
sentiment, so as to produce the effect intended, 
belongs to one in a century—to a Garrick or a | arriving at first-rate distinction, What they are 
Kean! And can that be done effectively by mere | now, will be quite sufficient confirmation of the 
impulse, which requires, in addition, a perfect | position we have advanced—that the want of study 
command over the voice?—which must be done | is the principal cause of there being no first-rate 
by the appropriate delivery in musical tones of} English singers, 
passages in themselves, not necessarily conveying Mr. Allen is a native of the Sister Isle, a fact, 
the sense, but relying solely on the singer’s| however, so apparent when he opens his mouth, 
power in giving the expression? And this is what | that it need not here be told. Not thatwe would 
we would understand to mean singing. And} gainsay the Hibernian dialect; but that it is not, 
why have we no singers? It is to the want of| perhaps, the best adapted for singing. This put 
study ; for this, the real art of singing, cannot be | us in mind of a story told of a painter, who was 
done without that long and severe study which | taking the portrait of a lady somewhat troubled 
is rarely, or ever, undertaken by English singing | with @ little obliquity of vision, vulgarly called 
students. squint, the lady placed herself for a three-quarter. 
Tt is no wonder that study is not considered | The artist, wishing te exclude the offending mem- 
necessary; the very way in which the profession is | ber, suggested turning the face a little further 
taken up generally in this country completely | aside, so as to present more the profile, observing 
settles that question. A man is told by his friends |to the lady (we quote from memory) that how- 
he has a fine voice—he is advised to take advan-| ever graceful in nature a gentle cast of the eye 
tage of this natural gift, and become a singer. He | might be, it was unusual in art.—So we may say of 
is told, and he believes it, that his voice is as fine or | the Hibernian brogue—however rich or racy as @ 
finer than this or that individual’s—probably some | vehicle for colloquial humour, it is not the best 
one or other who stands high in reputation—and | adapted for the display of the vocal art. Mr. 
he imagines that as soon as he opens his mouth in | Allen received his musical education altogether at 
public, he will carry all before him. He goes to a} the Royal Academy; he entered the Institution in 
master necessarily, not with any idea of studying | the year 1830, and remained there about two 





ENGLISH SINGERS, No. 5. 
Tt has been, and is now, often said that there is no 
school for singing in this country, from the fact, 
that we have no first-rate singers. This is an 
assumption of cause and effect which we do not 
admit, and for this reason, that from the very best 
school in the world, there may be the same result. 
A good school is one thing, the turning out good 
singers another; in the former, there is only one 
party eoncerned—the teacher; in the latter, there 
are two—the teacher and the pupil. It clearly, 
therefore, is not just to assume as a fact, that there 
is no good school in this country, from the fact, 
that no first-rate singers are brought forward; and 
for this reason—that the fault may, and does, too 
often lie at the door of the pupil. A piece of 
marble may appear, to all intents and purposes, 
perfectly adapted for the sculptor to exercise his 
art upon; and yet a flaw may afterwards be dis- 
covered in the very place above all others, where 


ger 


it may be most conspicuous, and thus at once, 
annihilate all the artist’s trouble. So it is with the 
pupil; with apparently every disposition,—a fine 
voice—a good delivery, and other natural qualifica- 
tions—a flaw may at last be discovered, which 
dissipates at once any expectation that may have 
been raised. 

Assuming then, this to be the ease, it would appear 
from the fact of there being no first-rate singers’ 
that there is somewhere or other a flaw. Now. 
however ungracious a task it may be to say an un- 
pleasant thing, yet in carrying out our views, it 
becomes necessary to make the assertion boldly 
what we conceive to be the flaw. We will not say, 
it is a want of brains, for we will suppose that 
nature is kindly equally to all; but we will say, that 
it is the want of the use of them, or in other words 
the want of study. We admit, that this is indeed 
a throwing down of the gauntlet; but we are 
ready to answer any one who may take it up, and 
thus accept the challenge; not in the old fashioned 
way of brute force, but in that, more suitable to 


the notions of this present age, by the weapons of 


reasoning and argument. 


“ What!” says a Tenor, who can go up to D, or 


a Bass who growls out an E flat. “ What! 






in the true sense of the term, but imagining that 
the master will teach him something in a few 
months, and that then the business is done, and he 
has only to go forth and win his way. If the 
master honestly tells him that he must study years 
before he can attain his object, he does not believe 
him; and probably leaves him to go to some one who 


offers, after polishing him off in a few lessons, to 
bring him out and get him engagements. The 
essay is made—he fails; and probably, after a time, 
dwiadles down into a chorus-singer. If, on the 
contrary, he yet remains with that master who 
plainly tells him all the difficulties, he considers 
after the first few months, all his time lost that is 
occupied in the preliminary steps. He has no 
notion that the voice must be formed—that it will 
take years of study to gain elasticity of muscle in 
the organ, actually necessary for mere execution, 
He cannot understand that even to use the breath 
properly is an art, quite as difficult, if not more so, 
than the proper use of the bow to the violin player, 
And when all this is done, there remains the study 
of declamation—the junction of sound with sense— 
of melody with language. All this he will learn— 
but too late! broken in spirit and in fortune, he 
rues the officious zeal of his friends, and his own 











years and a half. He was a pupil of Mr. Crivelli. 
during this period, and sung very successfully at 
the Concerts of the Institution during his pupil- 
lage. On leaving, he prepared himself for the stage, 
and made his appearance at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He was subsequently engaged at Drury Lane, but 
his voice not proving sufficiently powerful for so 
large an area, he has since confined himself to the 
more congenial space of the Princess’s. Mr. Allen 









also appeared often at the various concerts, and, 
among others, at the Ancient’s, during his public 
career of some ten or twelve years standing. 

His voice is a high tenor, of no great compass, 
extending in all over about two octaves —that is, 
from the lower C to the upper tenor ©, although 
he may be able to take a note or two lower. 
Whatever advantage he may have derived from 
his academical study has now completely disap- 
peared. Mr. Allen’s voice is a thing of shreds and 
patches, originally only of what would be called 
of a pretty quality, there is now nothing lett of 
it; there is no power in any part, no equality of 
tone; his execution is very defective, and now he 
is compelled, from sheer neglect, to make use of 
the falsetto, so that, in fact, his voice, properly 
speaking, does not extend beyond the G, And 
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wet: ae! all these imperfections, Mr. Allen takes 


with the public. We allow this, but it does not 
in any way interfere with our argument. What 
he is, is one thing—what he ought to be, is quite 
another affair. Mr. Allen, we are inclined to 
believe, has, by nature, much natural feeling, and 
in this is contained the cause ot his success with 
the public; he at times sings some little delicate 
passage exquisitely, the public seems satisfied and 
overlooks the abundant faults which he displays 
as an artist. We are ready to admit that fecling 
in a singer as in a poet is the chief requisite— 
“His strain displayed some feeling—right or wrong, 

And feeling in @ poet, is the source 

Of others’ feeling 
And such it is with Mr. Allen, his feeling is the 
source of others’ ‘feeling, and he derives the full 
benefit of it: but after all his sphere is very 
limited; he displays nothing of the artist; the mere 
trick of sotto voce effect is but a poor set off for 
the other wants required in the singer of first 
rank. In this he shews lamentably the want of 
study, and in hearing him we have to regret that 
he has neglected to improve the gifts of nature. 

As an actor, Mr. Allen is very ineffective; with 
an round inexpressive face, he shews no symptom 
externally of the sentiment he is warbling out. 
His eyes rove restlessly about, and so often up- 
wards, as if catching inspiration; and his motions 
partake more of the swaggering cast, than what 
ought to belong to the characters he usually un- 
dertakes, which are generally of the sentimental 
order. In short, Mr. Allen has yet much to learn, 
and yet more to forget—namely, himself. In all 
his characters he thrusts himself forward so—we 
were about to use the word offensively; but what 
we would mean is, that he never seems identified 
in his part. His individuality is made too appa- 
rent. It isnot Mr. Allen singing in character, 
but Mr. Allen himself. Of course the illusion of 
the part is at once lost. 

Mr. Stretton received his professional education 
at the Royal Academy of Music, he entered as a 
student in 1830, and was placed under Mr. Crivelli, 
continuing there about three years. His voice is 
a barytone, at one time probably of the finest 
quality ever heard—an assertion that may surprise 
those who now hear him. Shortiy after he left 
the Academy he began his career on the stage, 
being engaged at Drury Lane Theatre. He was 
also oue of those who took a part during the short 
career of the then English Opera Honse. Mr. 
Stretton was at first considered likely to equal 
what Tamburini then was, his voice being in almost 
all respects the same as to quality and power. How 
these expectations have been realised, is alas! too 
apparent. He is never produced except in the 
second characters, where he is more indebted for 
certain demonstrations of comicality than in sing- 
ing, as witness in Devilshoof of the Bohemian Girl. 
The compass of the voice is that usually belonging 
to the barytone from the lower F to the tenor G, 
about two octaves and a note. Mr. Stretton 
appears now to have lost the rich flowing quality 
of voice he once possessed; he has taken to a sort 
of inward guttural noise, all his notes are detached 
and pumped out, and his execution defective. In short, 
from the absence of what is usually required in a 
singer, it is as difficult to give a description, as it 
would of a painter who was deficient in all that 
constitute the principles of the art. Mr, Stretton 
seems to be consirlered in the light of a useful 
appendage to a theatre, as one ready to take any 
barytone part that illness or any other cause may 











have deprived of its ordinary sipmnnsiitnateds and 
he is content! 


As an actor he possesses much power in the 


comic line, but he overdoes every part comic or 


tragic; there is alwaysa straining after effect— 
a want of repose—he must be doing something. 
We have seen him in a serious part, after ex- 
hausting every resource to produce a terrible 
effect, first of all making his voice tremble, then 


shaking and banging his hands and arms about 


and, at last, driven to a shift, he has, literally, 
grasped his own body and shaken that about. 
Pity to take so much trouble—so much ado about 
nothing! 
motion would be productive of the effect which 
all this effort fails to elicit. Mr. Stretton, how- 
ever, appears to have quite made up his mind as 
to the rectitude of his notions, both as to singing 
and acting, so that it may be difficult to make him 
understand what is the general impression of him 
as an artist. 
©. J. 
( To be continued. ) 
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TARING STOCK, No. 3. 


Wr have, in the determination to give a faithful 
estimate of the talent ¢xisting in our metropolitan 
theatres, undertaken a work that presents to us 
many more difficulties than we had calculated 
upon in the beginning. The nervous systems of 
the masculine portion of the profession have, from 
habitual resistance to random attack, attained to 
such a callosity against the sting of censure, that 
it requires something more than common effort to 
produce on them a sensation, while to create a 
smart is an impossibility. The softer sex, how- 
ever, have been placed by circumstances in a 
different position, and anything resembling strict 
remark is a kind of treatment they are not 
accustomed to. The neglect that has been 
suffered to spread itself over theatrical matters 
may be nowhere more remarkably illustrated than 
by reference to our present list of female actors. 
The fashion of praising unreasonably every candi- 
date for favour that wore a petticoat, and was not 
absolutely detestable, has inundated the stage with 
a flood of mediocrity, which has done more than 
any other secondary influence towards the ruin of 
the drama. There appears of late to have been no 
other expectancy from a female on the stage than 
those of speaking with distinctness and facing the 
audience boldly — both very simple qualifications, 
and very universally possessed. We do not reeol- 
lect an instance of an actress that has come out 
within the last ten years in London, whose retire- 
ment from the stage would be ao matter of regret, 
with the exception of Miss Woolgar, and she is 
wasted upon trumpery. There is not one other 
that has created a single character that may not 
be advantageously forgotten. It is disgraceful 
to an audience to have tolerated, and to the 
press to have passed by unnoticed, such careless- 
ness or incompetence in management. The town 
was never before without a female celebrity in 
some walk of the drama; now there is not one: 
and this eseapes attention from all, although an 
anomaly requiring explanation. 

The strict duty*of ‘criticism has nothing to do 
with sex or individual interests. Undeserved 
piaise is as much of treason to the department to 
which it belongs as unjust censure. The theatrical 
critic is the champion of dramatic art, and acting 


A very much more modified system of 


of which we have now no example. 
this has passed away:—we must row eonsider 
Mrs. Glover as the representative of the elderly 
ladies at the Haymarket Theatre; and we must 
judge of her, in this department, not as one that 
was to the matter born, but as one that has made 
a virtue of necessity, and whose excellence, in a 
line of character for which she never had much 
affection, is but an additional evidence of that 
artistic efficiency that has made her dramatic 
history the enumeration of a series of artistic 
triumphs. 
heartily to the caricature of her sex; neither wil] 
she make up to be otherwise than agreeable; 
leaving, at all times, a 
execution, that confers a pleasant individualisation 
upon her conception. 


actor, whether male or female. 
best representative of the eccentric, hearty, blunt, 





must be to him an abstract quality, as necessary 
in a female as in a male actor. Habit, however, 
has given currency to another method of dealing 
with such subjects, and we do not know an actress 
on the stage that has not been lauded to such an 
extent, as to give the next generation a notion 
that there never were such times for female dramatic 
talent as those we live in. On looking attentively 
at these considerations, it will not be surprising to 
our readers that The Trunkmaker commences his 
attempt towards a true estimate of the feminine 
portion of the Haymarket company with some- 
thing very like diffidence. But a duty is a duty, 
and as we have commenced we will go on. Be- 
ginning, therefore, our task with the most grateful 
portion—that of praise, we cannot choose but com- 
mence with Mrs. Glover. 

This lady artiste was, as it were, born upon the 
stage, and is, to us, a very ancient acquaintance. 
The first character we remember of her per- 
formance was the Unknown Female in the Found- 
ling of the Forest. We have seen her play the 
Widow Belmour in the Way to Keep Him, better, 
far better, than any one now on the London 
boards could act the character. Her Emilia, in 
Othello, was a powerful performance; her Lady 
Caroline Braymore, full of fashionable vivacity ; 
and in Queen Elizabeth, in Richard IT, she gave 
the scene with the children in the tower, a pathos 
But all 


Mrs. Glover does not lend herself 
spice of coquetry in her 


It is unnecessary for us to remark that Mrs. 


Glover was, in her best period, a very fine woman, 
for the evidence is not yet wanting to suggest the 
fact. 


giving to her appearance the quality of * pre- 


Her person was large and commanding, 
sence;” no slight recommendation to a leading 
She is now the 


good-humoured, and benevolent elderly spinsters 
that the stage has possessed in our remembrance. 
May she continue in her vigour until another comes 
forward that will equal her in fitness. On such 
conditions, we shal not lose her in a hurry. 

The next actress at this theatre, whose rétire- 
ment would cause a vacuum diffieult to fill wp)/is 
Mrs. Humby. ‘The talent of this lady is of a very 
different class to that we have just deseribed. 
We have some doubt, indeed, whether Mrs, Humby 
is an artist at all; if she can claim the rank, 
and we have not confidence enough to. dispute 
the claim, it is inja very confined departmert, It is 


as if a painter had made one conrposition, and 
was so satisfied with it, that he was careless evon 
to make another, and. all his other work was, 
after that time, to copy that pictures. Mrs. 
ee ema 


unscrupulous, offieious, intriguing, ladies’. maid. 
These qualities are all illustrated by every dook 
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and gesture, and tone of voice. 
no definite notion of Mrs. Humby separate from 
these characteristics. She is, to us, an abstraction 
of the genus soubrette. Within the bounds of that 
individuality, her artistic qualities may not be im- 
pugned. Every part is in exceeding finish. There 
is an attention to stage business throughout that is 
perfection itself; always employed—naturally and 
characteristically employed—arranging side tables, 








smoothing’ her own dress, or coaxing a refractory | Miss Julia Bennett we consider to be one of the | persevered in, the better for the lady, for the public, 

curl into obedience; and, in a long scene, in which | most ill-used persons in this theatre. There is an and for the management. Mrs. Seymour's elocution s 

she has little or nothing to say, there is observable | absurd obstinacy of attempt on the part of the | is unobjectionable, and her deportment lady-like. 4 

a marked and even anxious attention to every | management to force this clever young actress into Tun TRUNKMAKER. rs 
t 


word uttered by the other characters, as if she 
had an admirer who made paragraphs for the 
Morning Post, and to whom scandal was ready 
money. She is, consequently, never lost sight of 
by the audience; a distinction in an actor that, 
when not illegally obtained, is among the highest 
of recommendations. Mrs. Humby never sees the 
audience, has a presence, stands well, and treads 
the stage with confidence ; while her bold and 
striking features, and her singularly effective eyes, 
combiried with a powerful voice, very distinct 
utterance and a careful study, give her advantages 
in any theatre that are possessed in concurrence 
by none of her coutemporaries. We are happy to 
say that Mrs. Humby, though no: chicken, is 
likely to oceupy her present position for many 
years to-vome, 

Taking, what we conceive this actress is equi ] 
to, rather than anything that she has already been 
allowed to accomplish, we shall give, as next in 
rank, Miss P. Horton. We believe that personal 
advantages and intellectual endowments have fitted 
this lady for a much higher walk in the drama 
than any she has as yet occupied; but happening to 
have a fine voice, accompanied by no mean musi- 
cal skill, it has been taken for granted that acting 
was not her forte. We believe the contrary. 
Miss P. Horton (we use the name the lady conti- 
nues to act under) has a fine person, and, with the 
exception of extreme lightness of tint in eyebrows 
and eyelashes (which, though of no consequence 
in society, is a stage deficiency that may be easily 
remedied in making up), her features are so re- 
gular and refined in character as to fit them for 
parts requiring the appearance of race. Her 
voice is distinct, clear, and harmonious, and she 
possesses moreover a presence and consequence on 
the stage, all these being qualities that point her 
out to be the most physically fitted of any in the 
company for taking the lead in genteel comedy. 
Our observation urges us to pronounce that the 
intellectual capacity is not wanting, if the deter- 
mination and the opportunity was supplied. We 
are not gratified in witnessing so much that we 
believe might be available for higher purposes de- 


We have, indeed, 
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success, as far as it has been obtained, is, to that 
extent, purely mental; and had the deficiencies to 
which we have referred not presented themselves, 
we believe this lady’s dramatic talent is equal to 
any we have. ‘These deficiencies, however, have 


been insurmountable for the highest walk, and they 


are considerable drawbacks upon her efficiency 
in that to which she has confined her endeavour, 


a line of character for which she does not, never 
did, nor never will, present the slightest qualifica- 


tion. Miss Bennett has talent no doubt, of a certain 


description; but it is not that of a fine lady, and 


imposing upon her such characters as Lady Teazle 
is downright cruelty. In Miss Jenny in the Pro- 


voked Husband, she leaves nothing to wish for: the 
affected drawl of the rustic hoyden who caracatures 
the lady of quality from a conventionality of her 
own invention is excellent, and Miss Bennett is at 
home; but when that same drawl is palmed upon 
the audience as other than a conventional carica- 
ture, an audience is rendered uncomfortable, if not 
disgusted. Miss Bennett plays a cockney coquette 
prettily, and indeed has a wide range of character 
in farce; but does not possess sufficient con- 
sequence on the stage to sustain the interest 
Of a five act comedy. 
improvement in stage busiuess, and we often ob- 
serve the eyes wandering about the dress circle 
that evidences a total forgetfulness of personation, 
in this young lady that is in her power to remedy. 
There is also a deficiency of presence that refuses 
to attract attention from an audience, without such 
exuberance of gesticulation, as is fatal to the lady- 
like dignity necessary for the complete support of 
acharacter with which we have connected the idea 
of aristocratic bearing, and the polish of first-rate 
society. 
pleasing in the general expression of her features; 
her voice is distinct, clear, and ringing (too ringing ); 
but she has a habit of mouthing when speaking, 
which gives a mannerism to her execution that, 
though fatal to the higher class is, perhaps, the 
characteristic ingredient that does so much for the 


There is much room for 


Miss Bennett is petite in figure, and 


Miss Jenny’s of her repertoire. 
Mrs. Seymour is another injured individual of 


this theatre, who is forced into eccentric high 
comedy, because there is a vacancy, and the lady 
has a mistaken friend at court. 


This is absolute 
folly. We do not know a greater infliction than 
that of witnessing the unavailing attempts of Mrs. 
Seymour, to support a character that has been 
previously created by Mrs, Nisbett. Ossa to a 
wart, gives but a faint idea of the contrast between 








calculated for refined sentimental expression. Her 
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In figure, Mrs. Seymour is a little more than 
inclining to the round and full—this not at all 
detracting from a very charming person that would 
be very useful on the stage, in the class of charac- 
ters to which she is physically and intellectually 
adapted. This, we have no hesitation in saying, 
will never be a character that has been acted by 
Mrs. Nisbett, therefore, the sooner there is a 
relinguishment of the attempt, already too long 
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THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB-HOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


Tue Army and Navy Club have advertized a com- 
petition of designs for a new Club-hounse in St. 
James’s Square, 

Some years ago a gentleman connected with the 
architectural profession one day received a call 
from a stranger, who announced his errand thus,— 
“I am engaged af present in conjunction with | 
certain others in a schotne for building a new 
church,—and we mean to have a competition of 
architects; perhaps you will be able to put me in 
the way of managing it.” “ And I may tell you, 
by the bye,” continued he, “ that it is already de- 
cided that a young man, a friend of Mr, -—’s, is 
to get the commission; we want a competition in 
the first place, though, in the usual way.” “ Why» 
Sir,” replied the other, “ now you certainly mention 
rather an important part of it: you will not, I hopes 
feel offended with me,—but have you considered 
that you are now about to lend yourself toa deli- 
berate fraud?” “ A fraud?” rejoined he in asto- 
nishment, “ pray explain.” And so perfectly was 
he ignorant of the true bearings of the question, 
that it required a rather lengthy conversation to 
demonstrate to his mind what when once seen be- 
came a self evident truth, that, whoever was tho 
swindler, some twenty architects were now to be 
swindled out of some £20 apiece. The result, 
however, was the adoption of quite a different line 
of action. 

This little circumstance is a good illustration of 
the system ef architectural competition, and of the 
view of the matter which. is prevalently taken. 
Men the most unimpeachably honourable will 
engage, through sheer ignorance of the true bear- 
ings of the case, in a scheme the most direetly 
fraudulent and wrongful. “ Why, bless my soul!’, 
they will say after it is all over and the resulting 
outery throws a new light upon the matter, “bless 
my soul! I never thought of that,—I never looked 
at it in that light it all,” And so it is; the incensed 
competitors inveigh against base men, when the 
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graded to poses plastiques and burlesque absurdity. 

Many may reproach us for having placed 
Miss Fortescue so low in our catalogue. We 
have ourselves a high respect for the intel- 
lectual capacity of Miss Fortescue. There is 
evident in all she does a refined conception of 


the two. Mrs. Seymour’s talent is essentially won| fault really lies in the false system. It does not 
timental. We have never seen her to such advan- | demand swindling men to work the Competition 
tage in any other character as in that of Emmeline, | swindle; it is the system itself, as it has somehow 
in Mr. Sullivan’s comedy of the Beggar on Horse- | unfortunately become established, which so com- 
back. The determination to adopt qualifications | pletely mystifies the real prineiple involved—so 
so opposite to a line of characters, in which } thoroughly changes the actual ground in the ap- 








eharacter, and her execution is eminent for good 
sense and truth of sentiment, as far as intonation 
is\concerned., | But there are physical obstacles in 
the path of thisactress that would, with many, have 
prevented: any attempt in the drama. We are 
among those who insist on pure pronunciation on 
tlie stage; and: consider a vocal impediment an 
absohate bar to excellence in acting: Miss For- 
teseue lisps, and, although possessing an unobjec 
tionable figure, her features are not the very best 





exuberant vivacity is an absolute requisite, can but 
be a disappointment to all parties. Mrs, Seymour 
is pretty, very pretty in features; but their pretti- 
ness is something infantine, that does not lend 
itself to anything like breadth of humour; and her 
small. mouth will not allow seund to issue in suf- 
ficient: volume, to give power to passages requiring 
loudness. Her laugh is thin and weak, always 
consecutive, cold, and striking upon the ear as a 
monotonous repetition that does not imply gaiety. 


parent — that good men, meaning well, neyer 
imagining the possibility of their eonduct being 
anything else than straightforward, nay, frequently 
even claiming credit for particular liberality, will 
coolly perpetrate a larger amount of substantial 
practical wrone in an hour or two over a com- 
mittee table than, on an average, an equal number 
of common felons may be calculated to accomplish 
in their entire out-of prison life. 

_ The chureh-building case which we have men- 
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tioned certainly, it must be owned, displays an 
aberrance of judgment, which rather puts to the 
stretch the theory by which we account for com- 
petition phenomena. But we cannot possibly dis- 
pute the fact; and the use we make of it must 
therefore be that it is evidence, beyond even what 
we were prepared to suppose, of the very great 
length to which the evil of the system has been 
found to go. 

The favouritism of the influence of interest is an 
established principle in society. And certainly 
it may be claimed that there is more of good than 
of evil in the abstract idea on which it proceeds— 
# man serving his friend: the principle is therefore 
not merely an established one, but one established 
as right and just. But a magnanimous man will 
see the need for continually keeping the operation 
of it under the control of special reference to first 
principles; else it may very easily lead him into 
the direct violation of other equally, perhaps pre 
eminently, binding duty. And so, without our 


pretending to any peculiarly sublimated notions of } manufacture which can be taken away by the pro- 


human virtue, we think that if this be applied to 
the matter of architectural competition, the greater 
part of the most palpable iniquities therein com- 
mitted (but we will not say all) may be perfectly 
accounted for by the common influence of interest 
in what is thought to be the usual allowable way, 
and in what, apart from the peculiarities of the 
case, would undeniably be the usual allowable 
way,—the error lying merely in this, that in the 
peculiar circumstances the ground is completely 
changed, and that which is good, or at all events 
allowable, in common cases, becomes in this spe- 
cial instance quite of a different bearing. The 
committeeman who uses his power for the service 
of his friend does so in what he considers to be, or 
rather does not see to be different from, the usual 
allowable way; but the peculiar circumstances of 
this case are such as completely to change the 
common ground,—and he is in fact committing 
direct and very grievous wrong,—his serv- 
ing one is his injuring others,—he puts into 
the hands of his friend, not that which is the 
property of none and honestly at his disposal, 
but that which is the property of another 
although at his disposal upon his honour. And 
our position is that the favoritism so common in 
competitions is mainly the result of the false 
system, which mystifies this matter, so that 
honourable men act dishonourably through igno- 
ranee of the question. When the Leeds School 
competition lately was gained by the Leeds beer- 
shop keeper, our opinion decidedly is that the 
honest good idea of “ letting their neighbour have 
the job” was the real cause of the sin of the com- 
mittee,—and that it was therefore an unconscious 
sin. True, the architects were still swindled; but 
the swindling was the swindling of the system, 
not of the men. From all which we obtain four 
positions; first the comfortable idea that there is 
not so very much evil in our world as architects 
have of late been declaring,—secondly, the evi- 
dence that the present competition system is, in 
the respect spoken of, exceedingly bad,—thirdly, 
that there is still hope in the virtue of human 
nature if commuittecmen could be made exactly to 
comprehend the true principle inyolved,—and 
fourthly, that unless the competing architect has 
reasonable evidence of their so comprehending it, 
he has no reasonable ground on which to calculate 
for fair play. . 

It is plain that the common principle of interest 
cannot be allowed exercise in an architectural 
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competition even in its very smallest approach: 
It matters not if this be the only case which stands 
out from the common rule; it still unquestionably 
does so. The general principle puts it thus,— 
Here are a number of men candidates for work, I 
will endeavour to get it for my friend. But it is 
not so,—the competitors have done the work. They 
have expended labour, they have laid out money, 
—or, whatever way you choose to put it, they have 
taken hazard,—and by invitation—for the chance 
of success. They compete upon the understand- 
ing, every one that he has this chance. One 
party, (the architect) puts into the possession of 
another party {(the advertiser) certain value (the 
skill, labour, and outlay represented by an archi- 
tectural design) for which the other party pro- 
mises him certain other value (the premium upon 
certain contingency ;—the contingency being that 
his design shall be found to possess the greatest 
merit.) In addition to which it is to be observed 
that an architectural design is not a matter of 


ducer and sold at market value; apart from the 
case of its production, it has no value whatever. 
The competing designs are property put by the 
one party into the absolute possession of the other, 
—The value represented by the design cannot be 
returned,—it is absolute expenditure for the benefit 
of the employer. (For his benefit, because the pre- 
sumption is that he obtains a better design from a 
number competing than he would obtain from an 
individual in the ordinary way.) And thus is the 
case peculiarly one where partiality cannot be 
allowed. Strict justice is the payment by the 
employer for the value he has received;—the 
author of the best design has a direct claim upon 
the premium,—it is his property according to con- 
tract,—and if he does not receive it, he is de- 
frauded of it,—the arbiter must steal it from him 
before he can award it to another. And thus that 
very common practice a member of committee 
using his power for the success of a friend is| 
really direct fraud, 

It is plain also that not only is the use of 
tive duty, a positive obligation is assumed to take} 
care that justice shall be done. The gentlemen’ 
of the Army and Navy Club (to take the present 
instance) have every one laid his honour under 
a very delicate obligation. His part of the agree- 
ment is that justice shall be done ;—upon this un- 
derstanding, on the honour of the one party, is 
it that the other incurs a large absolute expendi- 
ture for his benefit. And thus, not only is the 
utter absence of partiality a negative duty, but 
the very difficult task of arbitrement in a very 
difficult matter becomes an exceedingly delicate 
positive obligation. 

It is of no use to reply, We promisethe premium 
to the “most approved design,’—we may select 
just any one we please,—we incur no obligation of 
the kind you mention at all,—we offer these terms, 
and demand of no one to compete unless he be 
satisfied to acceptthem. In such case the standard 
on which the architect proceeds and that by which the 
decision isto be made become different standards, and 
the competition becomes simply a lottery. The best 
design is not entitled to the premium,—but the 
“most approved” by some other standard—a 
standard which the competitor has not in his.pos- 
session. And the moral right of any man to get 
up lotteries of this ‘description remains to be 
proved; and in these days, we may claim to throw 
the onus probandi on the lottery-maker’s side. 


interest prohibited, but, in addition to this nega-/ 











On the whole, the gentlemen of the Army and 
Navy Club have taken unawares a position which, 
especially in view of the proverbially nice notions 
of honour of “the service,” may be said to be a 
very delicate position indeed. And, as we have 
not said half our say yet, and as the present is a 
good opportunity of having a hearty blow at a bad 
system, we may promise to return to the subject in 
our next. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


MR. HOLLINS’S SECOND LECTURE ON 

THE GENIUS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Ox "Tuesday evening, the 29th of December, 
Mr. Hollins delivered }:is second lecture to the 
members of the Polytechnic Institution, in this 
town, on “ The Genius of British Artists.” 

The lecturer began by remarking that in his 
former lecture he had been compelled to dwell 
chiefly on architecture, in order to introduce the 
subject, and in that he should also be obliged to 
fall back upon architecture for an illustration of 
the principles of Ornamental Art. He should 
endeavour to point out the fundamental principles 
on which artists invariably worked: whether in 
their early efforts, during their progress, or in a 
more complete state of finish, the rules were 
founded on nature, and therefore invariable. In 
pursing this object he should make no allusion to 
dates, merely giving the principles. He would 
begin, then, with the simplest geometrical forms of 
Gothic ornament, the zigzag and the circle, which 
he found in the drawing of a Saxon arch which he 
exhibited. From these he showed the next —- 
had been to feeble attempts to imitate foliage, a 
afterwards to give the raffle or principal leaf. In 
all these there were too many traces of the geo- 
metrical character for the effect to be beautiful; the 
surface was not sufficiently varied, the lights were 
too monotonous, and the lines too sharply marked. 
In the drawing of part of the interior of Lincoln 
Cathedral (refe to in his previous lecture ), 
which represented one of the richest specimens of 
the foliage of decorated style, on the contrary, there 
were large masses of light and shade, with second- 





| ary lights and secondary shadows. Now the prin- 


ciples of this, whether applied to landscape, to 


| sculpture, or to architecture, were always ‘che 


same, Nature always presented some one object 
sufficiently prominent to catch the eye, filling up 
the interstices of the scene with something not 
striking enough to lead the eye away from the 
main object: and these intermediates, not being 
essential to the pleasurable contemplation of the 
imary object, were only in their effect. 
e next specimen was full of edges, which were 
in themselves destructive of the quality called 
breadth. ‘The designer, however, had avoided the 
evil very skilfully, by throwing the edges into the 
half lights. He had doubtless been aware of the 
principle that anything edgy gives a painful effect 
to the eye. The sketch on which he thus remarked 
was taken from a capital in the church at South- 
well, Notts, forming part of what was called Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s arch. So carefully was the foliage 
in some s imitated from nature, that the idea 
Stnweglll the mind by their lightness and crisp- 
ness was that leaves had been blown up by the 
wind, and had accidentally adhered to the columns. 
The eye caught a first and a second light, and the 
shadows were beautifully enriched. It was neces- 
sary to prevent the shadows from falling too 
solidly, and to avoid this evil, the designer of the 
foliage at Lincoln had introdticed enrichments 
which gave the shadow a kind of quivering effect. 
The pictures of Turner were remarkable for the 
same effect: the spectator seemed to look oe 
the shadows. ‘This was true to nature, since in i 
there were no positively black shadows. The 
amount of ex: ted in those specimens 
of Gothic was , When the low state of 
art generally was idered, and could only be 
accounted for by bearing in mind the slowness of 





the progress by which it had been attained, and the 
fact, that in the absence of books and drawings, 
the designer applied to the only models within his 
reach, viz., to those in nature, which fortunately 
were the truest and best he could have had. ‘The 
figures of the same artists were very bad, but their 
ornaments were capable of being compared with 
the best of the Greek and Roman, to specimens of 
which he would for a moment direct their atten- 
tion. The principal difference between them was 
that the Grecians used very little shadow, while 
the Gothic had it in large proportion. Still the 
former was equally founded on nature: the point 
which they intended to draw the attention first did 
so, and the high artistic knowledge of the designers 
was shown too in theiravoidance of all redundancy: 
they had no figures oceupying the spaces which 
ought to be left open for the effect. Without the 
luxuriant masses of light and shade of the Gothic, 
they were able to give a great amount of pleasure 
to the eye, by the mere use of a single line. In 
applying this principle to the human figure, the 
Greeks found that it presented variety without 
contrast, the eye being gradually led from one 
point to another. In the human figure, variety 
was found in the highest quantity that it was found 
in any object. Let them take the head of a child, 
and they would find that every eighth of an inch 
would give a sectional line of a different character. 
This could not be said of any other object in 
nature. ina drawing, there might be a great con- 
trast with very little variety. ‘This was the fault 
of young designers, who began by making violent 
contrasts, but, finding themselves unable to keep 
up a sufficient variety, had to fall back into a mere 
repetition. The lecturer proceeded to criticise at 
length a fine cast of an alto relievo of a group of 
children. In copying a work like that, a brass- 
founder, for instance, would say, “I'll take the 
trouble of having the band which connects the 
figures cast separately and laid on,” This was 
thought to be imitating nature; but it was a funda- 
mental error to think so, since, by the process 
mentioned, the edge would have a tiny effect, and 
it would form a dark line where it passed across 
the arm of the principal figure, thus destroying 
the unity of the arm. It might be replied that this 
was nature; but then he would rejoin, nature 
never contents itself with so small a space as that 
oceupied by the figure before them. The artist 
brought into a smaller space the beauties which he 
found, and proposed to the spectator what heshould 
look at. Nature presented a great many charms 
which the artist could not take into his representa- 
tion, and he was therefore obliged to select for the 
spectator. After remarking in detail upon the 
beauty of various specimens of Roman art, the 
lecturer briefly noticed one of the works of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, an artist whose productions de- 
served careful study in a place like Birmingham, 
since he was a worker in metals, 
Mr. Hollins went on to exemplify, with great 
effect, the practical bearing of his remarks, b 
modelling in clay a group of foliage, and a beard, 
‘lacing above the latter a strongly marked face. 
Je showed that the principles of light and shade 
which he had already laid down were equally 
applicable to the human face as to any other object: 
e eyebrows being the part intended by nature to 
catch the spectator’s eye first, the strongest light 
was thrown upon them, the next in de fallin 
upon the cheeks, and the third on the chin; an 
the distribution of the shadows was in harmony 
with this arrangement. When the lights were cut 
up by lines passing across them, the effect was 
di able, but the shadows required enrichment 
by that process. By avoiding the former, what 
was called breadth of effect was secured, which 
" aa ibute of igh ae re 
n the composition of the more geometri 
forms the same rules must be observed. If the 
division lines of a candlestick, for instance, were 
placed at equal distances, every one would say that 
it was ugly, whereas if rae placed almost at 
random the effect would ble. It was 
quite necessary that no two divisions should be of 
a the same character. Thé Greeks aimed 
to get the nearest approach to straight lines with- 
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out the lines being straight: the Romans, on the | 
other hand, used abrupt lines, and very bold and 
picturesque effects, similar to those in the Gothic. 
But with all his efforts after variety, the student 
must be careful to preserve harmony. No harmo- 
nious design could ever be made by a mixture of | 
Grecian and Gothie, for instance. Nature always 
preserved harmony in variety. In a fat face, for 
instance, all the lines were of the rounded charac- 
ter: the rounded chin harmonised with the 
rounded point of the nose, and so on. (Langhter.) 
If, in drawing such a face, the oval or conic-see- 
tional lines which belonged to the slender ‘and 
elegant countenance were to be introduced, it 
would be simply, proof of the draughtsman’s igno- | 
rance. ‘The square lines,again, marked character. | 
In regard to the drawing of foliage, they would | 
know that if the leaf of parsley had not the centre } 
leaf or raffle with its olen thrown up, either the 
drawing was not a copy from nature, or else the 
artist had not chosen a perfect specimen. It might 
be said that there was a difficulty in finding beau- 
tiful nature. ‘To this he answered that the student 
must collect a number of specimens, and choose 
the best for his model. Let him then sit down to 
copy it, bringing to bear all the knowledge he pos- 
sesses, always preserving the individual character 
of the leaf which he had taken as his ideal. Ifthe 
plant he had got was deficient in breadth, let him 
try some other specimen, and if, after repeated 
trials, he could not meet with one which possessed 
that quality, he might rest satisfied that nature had 
not intended the plant to possess it. “The student 
should never attempt to improve upon nature, but 
set himself to discover what were the beauties his 
specimen really did possess. The lecturer directed 
attention to a splendid piece of carving in wood, 
partly in the artificial Louis Quatorze style, and 
a an imitation of the crispness and truth of 
Grinling Gibbons. He did not wish to confine the 
student to the study of only one kind of plant at a 
time, but simply to reserve a place in his mind for 
the ideal of each particular leaf which he might 
examine. Having chosen a perfect — let 
him make his copy of it a work of art. ‘The 
arsley leaf and the hawthorn leaf were fine sub- 
jects, and the vine leaf was one of the most 
gorgeous kind when properly treated. If they 
chose the first- named, and watched the turning up 
of the edges as they went round it, they would see 
how beautifully nature produced the variety of 
light and ial. If they took the vine leaf, let 
them be careful to imitate nature by making the 
centre the most attractive part, and then go on till 
they had mastered all the details, and the man 
who could do this would be prepared to enter upon 
the designing of something more beautiful still. 
He should not tell them how to model a lamp or a 
chandelier, because it would be of no use whatever 
to them if he were to do so. But let them go to 
the Botanical Gardens, which were open to them, 
and they would there find all kinds of beautiful 
forms in leaves and plants; and let them master 
some one object from nature before they thought of 
designing for the manufacturers. People replied 
that it was no use to do so, that the forms of 
nature were exhausted: but his reply was that in 
truth the ground was not occupied at all. People 
looked about for “ good patterns” to copy, instead 
of going into the inexhaustible variety of nature. 
Some manufacturers said that they had run their 
fits to so fine a point, that a single shilling more 
added to the cost of the article would take away 
the profit altogether. But he believed this to be a 
mistaken notion: the improvement in the quality 
would soon repay the additional cost. At all events 
the improvement must be made, for the manufac- 
turers of this country are now brought into com- 
ition with foreigners, who understand design 
tter than they do, and the saving of the addi- 
tional shilling would cause the ultimate loss of a 
t deal more. In France théy understood these 
things better than English manufacturers did; and 
the manufacturers of Germany were rapid 
making their way onward. In Italy they made 
no mistakes as to the shapes of even the commonest 
articles of domestic use, although there was 
searcely 9 workman in England who would not 
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surpass them in the mechanical part of the busi- 
ness. It might be objected that shapes like that 
of the vase which he held in his hand would not be 
saleable in this country: they might not be so at 


| present, because their beauty was not understood, 
| but it soon would be, and then nothing else would 


be saleable. Now was the time for English manu- 
facturers to improve. With all their taste and 
dexterity, the French had made a great mistake by 
leaving nature; while the Germans, who were 
more original in design, had not the mechanical 
skill of the French. ‘There was still a field left 
for England, if it would only follow nature. The 
Germans were aiming to imitate the beautiful 
foliage of the Gothic school, but with indifferent 
success, owing to their having studied too much in 
academies and too little in nature: academies were 
of great use to the student, but it was only as 
helps, not as the substitute for nature. ‘The 
foliage of Lincoln Cathedral and Southwell Min 
ster showed us in the present day how much had 
been done by men w hohad few means at command; 
and how much more ought we to effeet with 
greater means? (Applause.) He had no doubt 
that when the young men of his audience began to 
study, they would be inclined to say with him that 
it was marvellous how much had been made out of 
the limited range of subjects included in what were 
called “ good patterns;” but that what had been so 
done was all artificial, and all ugly. The proper 
course would be in many cases actually the cheapest 
course, as in the case of the drapery to which he 
alluded. Casting it separately from the figure was 
at once a great expense, and a violation of flature. 
Mr. Hollins stushndedemid enthusiastic applause. 


ee 


FINE ARTS IN LIVERPOOL. 

Tur wealthy denizens of Liverpool have set an 
example to the rest of England in the extent to 
which an appreciation of the excellence of art has 
spread itself among them, ‘The love of the beau- 
tiful has here become a fashion, and the merchant 
princes that form its aristocracy have set an 
example more worthy to be imitated than the 
spoony attempts of amateur tediousness, that, in 
combination with picture-dealing knavery, have 
made connoisseurship a ridicule in the metropolis. 
Here we have the town-hall ornamented with 
Hilton’s finest picture. The lovers of painting have 
passed the dirty phase in art, and know that to lay 
out their money in old and foreign paintings is not 
the most direct mode of developing the capabilities 
of their countrymen and contemporaries. Why is 
it that prices are extrava panty high, when ‘a 

icture is purchased for the ational Gallery? 
‘rom the competition with the individual connois- 
seur. Because so many private buyers, in relation- 
ship to art, have no patriotism, have no desire to 
support existing effort, have no real judgment in a 
work that has notalready forced itselfa reputation— 
an added qualification that an artist’s life-time is 
not long enough to permit. Look back to Gains- 
borough, Wilson, Hogarth, Reynolds, &c., &c., 
whose productions were despised or entirely over- 
looked by contemporary connoisseurship, then as 
pretentious as the most conceited of the present 
period, The present race think, forsooth, that 
they are better judges than the race gone by, 
because they pay large prices for what had been 
met by their ancestry with contempt; while they 
are but, lite them, neglecting the chefs d'euvres 
that will, when these connoisseurs have followed 
their progenitors to the realm of the have-beens, 
be purchased, at almost any price, with avidity by 
those who succeed them. Let all fine specimens of 
by-gone art, for the excellencies of which we have a 
reverence so far superior to such pretenders that 
we love to see them as their contrivers wished them 
to be seen, and love them for the beauties that the 
minds of their inventors had endowed them with, 
and not for the “ very essence” extolled by picture 
dealers, and which is but a ne of their = 
—let, we repeat, all specimens “gone art be 
placed in such a situation as shall ares to impulse 
the student to a rivalry with their refined accom- 
plishment, They are in their places in a public 
gallery, or other situation to which admis- 
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; pe 
sion is not difficult. He who confines his pur- | 


chases to ancient art is net a patron or| 
encourager of art at home; but is usually its 
most deadly foe. He has invested a large sum | 
in a quality or property that the growing excel- | 
lence of modern productions has a direct tendency | 
to deteriorate, and he becomes an interested 
puffer of the article in which he has been dealing, | 
and a corrupted judge of that with which it is | 
in competition. The judgment of the self-called 
connoisseur, Who sees no beauty in a picture that 
has not been six times re-lined, is an affectation 
that, ridiculous as it is at present, would be still | 
more so if it were not for the mischief it is doing | 
to the artistical creation of their period. We 
hail, therefore, the appearance in Liverpool of 
something a yproaching to healthiness of opinion 
on these ae It is reported, however, that 
the site of Hilton’s picture was not agreed to 
without a struggle. There was a rumour that 
some members of the council considered it a 
nuisance to the Town-hall, and wished to be 
“ vid of it.” We hope, for their own sakes, this 
rumour was unfounded. So fur as mere con- 
venience of viewing is concerned, this picture 
could not be hung in a better position. The 
gallery in the staircase affords every point of 
sight in which to see it advantageously, and 
should greater distance be wished, it may be 
had from the south drawing-room, ‘The picture 
has been recently copied for Mr. Finden, who is 
having it engraved in the line manner, and again 
for the proprietors of the London Art Union, for 
the sme purpose. 

We are informed that several of the proprietors 
of interesting collections of art, of which there are 
inany in this town and neighbourhood of great 
value, are about to afford a liberal access to them. 
This is true public spirit, and is adding real utility 
to the ornament of a collection. 

As an example of munificence to art that is 
worthy of the term patronage, we may mention 
the following: -Charles Challoner, Esq., of Oak- 
hill, has recently had J. R. Herbert, Ksq., R.A. 
staying at his seat for the purpose of ws his 
portrait. When the work was finished, the host, 
with as much delicacy as liberality, and without 
asking the artist’s terms, placed a sealed letter in 
his hand, politely requesting his acceptance of its 
inclosure. On opening the envelope, Mr. Herbert 
found a cheque for’ a thousand pounds! This act 
reflects the highest honour on both patron an4 
painter, and even sheds a lustre on every Liver- 
pool patron of the arts.* 

An equal spirit of munificence has been dis- 
played by another denizen of Liverpool, who last 
week paid a thousand pounds for a picture by 
Etty, hi.A. The picture, however, does not re- 
main in the town, but has been forwarded to the 
proprietor’s collection in Scotland. 

Again—Mr, Grundy, of Church Street, has 
given one thousand pounds to Edwin Landseer, 
jor the six months privilege of exhibiting his two 
celebrated pictures of “Peace” and “ War,” 
which were so attractive last season at the Royal 
Academy. Here is evidence of the general atten- 
tion to such subjects among the residents of Liver- 
pool that demonstrates the advance made by the 
people beyond any other city in Great Britain, 
even to the shaine of the metropolis itself. 

Mr. Ansdell, who painted that remarkable pic- 
ture “ The Death of the Stag,” is himself a Liver- 
pool production, and is fast becoming a celebrity 
of Great Britain, It is reported that he is about 
to settle in London, “The Death of the Stag” is 
being engraved by Mr, Ryall, and will, we have 
no doubt, extend the fame of the painter; the 
perity of whose design renders his works pecu- 
iarly adaptable to publication, 

The Liverpool Academy has closed its exhibi- 
tion after a very successful season, The Art 
Union, in connexion with it, has also been, we 
understand, successful. The drawing took place 
on the 23rd inst, 


* Live Journal—a newspaper far a-head of its con- 
one the metropolis on these subjects. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

A MEETING was held at the society’s rooms last 
Wednesday. George Moore, Esq. F.Ik.S. in the chair, 
The first paper read was on architectural carving 
by machinery, by Irvin's patent. ‘The author began 
by stating that there were two processes for architec- 
tural carving — the first by burning, the second, the 
true carving by this process. An exact copy of the 
design is taken on metal, and copies of it are mul- 
tiplied by machinery ; but not only copies, but original 
works could be produced, for the tool used was a 
revolving polar tool, which could be made to execute 
designs. ‘The process was best adapted for Eliza- 
bethan and Gothic carving, but it was also appli- 
cable to masonry. It was at a fortunate time that 
this invention had taken place, from the growing 
taste that was exhibited for architectural decora- 
tion, and the process could be applied to every 
description of design, from the ponderous gates 
with their massive mouldings, down to the most 
delicate tracery; and more could be done in one 
year by this present plan than by the old one in 
ten—thus money and time, economy and oe 
were gained. And as there also seemed a dispo- 
sition for restoring our ancient churches to their 
pristine beauty, which disposition could not be 
hitherto indulged in from the great expense, this 
process, so simple and so inexpensive, would now 
place the power in the hands of those willing to 
restore the ancient monuments of our religion, The 
paper was concluded with the expression of the 
opinion that everything that tended to cheapen and 
multiply objects of art, was attended with great 
benefit to the public at large. 

The next paper was one which seemed the 
great object of attraction of the evening meet- 
ing. It was a paper “ On the Formation of 


a National Gallery of British Art, by means | 
of public voluntary contributions,” by Henry Cole. | afford a useful lesson to ourselves, and teach both 


“The wish toestablish a National Gallery of Bri- 
tish Art has found utterance oftentimes and in 
many ways, but hitherto no practical steps have 
been taker to realize it. A national collection of 
pictures, which shall worthily exemplify the state 
and progress of the British School of Art still 
remains a public want. We have painters quite 
worthy to rank with those great medizeval artists 
whose works we have scantily collected in our 
National Gallery; but we have no public collection 
of our own painters’ works. If it be necessary to 
mention names to support this position, I need 
select three artists only out of many who might be 
named, and each one honourably representing a 

art of the United Kingdom —Wilkie, Scotland; 
Mulready, Ireland; and Edwin Landseer, England. 
We may instance with pride these artists, as having 
shown in their works a peculiar and original 
genius, which certainly no ancient master has 
surpassed, and, perhaps, not equalled, France and 
Germany have been honouring their artists and 
benefiting their people, by placing before them the 
works of their painters; but England has hitherto 
done nothing publicly. ‘Towards the formation of 
a British National Gallery, we have only at present 
the prospective effects of Sir Francis Chantry’s 
noble bequest. This, as the Society probably 
knows, is the gift of many thousands of pounds, to 
be applied in procuring the best works of British 


; artists, to be given to the nation, under the proviso 


that the Goverament do contribute a suitable 
building to hold them, Considering the special 
circumstances attending this bequest, we may hope 
it will be long before Sir Francis Chantry’s gene- 
rosity can take effect. In the mean time, with the 
public support, it is proposed that this Society shall 
endeavour to do what the Government might have 
done, and take the first step towards the formation 
of a gallery of the works of eminent British 
ath posal, of which I will eed 

“ This pro’ , of which I will now proceed to 
speak in detail, has been thus far sanctioned ac- 
cording to the laws of our Society. Submitted in 
the first instance to the Fine Arts’ Committee, it 
was referred by them to the Council, who Iam 
HoPPy to say, ufter due consideration, resolved 
that it was a worthy thing for the Society to un- 
dertake,. In adopting the proposal, the Couneil 


| 


have acted with that sagacity (if I may be allowed 
the expression) which the Society has a right to 
expect from its directors,—for the plan, 1 confi- 
dently believe, whilst it will promote Art,—give 
to the nation noble gifts,—and worthily honour 
the artists’ genius, ~ will at the same time reflect 
due credit on the Society itself, and properly ex- 
tend its influence. 

“It may not be gencrally known that the first 
exhibition of the Royal Academy was held in the 
rooms of this very Society of Arts. ‘Tv this ex- 
tent, at least, we may claim this Society as the 
parent of that lusty offspring: and it is opportune 
to be reminded that the Society of Arts was the 
first to establish an exhibition of pietures, when it 
is proposed that it shall revive the custom. As 
the Society took this foremost position when 
British Art made its first steps in the establish- 
ment of an Academy, so it is a fitting sequence 
that the Society should now proffer its aid and 
become the first agent to gather together, as 
in a treasury, the fruits of that Academy in its 
years of maturity, With these views, I have sug- 
gested that the Society shall organize an annual 
exhibition of pictures entirely novel in its kind, 
ond differing essentially from any other existing 
exhibition of pictures; to be, in fact, an exhibition 
which will be auxiliary to all others, and not the 
rival of any one of Lenn. It is proposed to col- 
lect once a year (the month of June is suggested), 
and exhibit in this great room as many as possible 
of the paintings of some one eminent living artist, 
and to couple with the collection of pictures an 
exhibition of all the engravings from them. Per- 
haps it may be possible to add some of the draw- 
ings and studies of the artist, so that we shall thus 
concentrate in one spot annually the completest 
exhibition of the powers of one of our great 
painters. Such an exhibition, methinks, would 


us and foreigners duly to value the present state 
of British Art. There would be grent interest in 
thus bringing together, in a chronological series, 
the works of the best artists of our own school— 
of exhibiting year after year the productions of 
such men as Eastlake, Leslie, Edwin Landseer, 
Maclise, Collins, Mulready, and Turner too, recol- 
lecting his ‘Carthage’ and ‘ Mereury’ and ‘ Herse;’ 
and when we have exhibited the works of these 
men, and others that might be named, and thereby 
bestowed on the nation gifts of their genius, and 
honoured the men themselves, our younger artists, 
rising into equal fame, will supply our walls with 
fresh attractions. ‘There are many advantages in 
exhibiting the works of an artist during his life- 
time rather than after his death. Obviously the 
collection of them may be made all the more com- 
plete. The works exhibited are thus stamped 
with the artist’s own guarantee for their genume- 
ness. Moreover, it seems to me more useful to 
honour a great man in his lifetime when he can 
value it, rather than when he is gone and cannot 
value it at all. Let us show that we have outgrown 
the reproach of the Roman poet—‘ Virtutem in- 
columen odimus sublatam ex oculis querimus 
invidi.’. When we consider the public interest 
which often attaches to the exhibition even of 
a single fine work of one artist, it may be con- 
fidently hoped that the public would encourage 
warmly the exhibition of numbers of fine 
paintings of one artist; haying the motives to 
do so, first for its own direct and immediate 
gratification in the exhibition itself, and next 
the object of procuring by means of it a work 
of high Art to become its own property. ‘The 
principal object, then, of this exhibition is ‘to 
amass a fund, for the of forming the nucleus 
of a gallery of the best works of British artists; to 
be thus enabled to give to the artist whose works 
are exhibited, a commission for a picture without 
dictation as to subject and size; to give him a com- 
mission in such a mode and in such ferms as shall 
be caleulated to obtain from him a picture which 
he would feel a pride in showing to his coun n 
as his best work; on which he would rest his fume, 
and which he would offer to’ » a the best 
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course, will be, that we shall be 








thus enabled to test whether works of art cannot 
be procured better by giving direct commissions to 
artists who have established their fame, than by 
an open competition which addresses itself to every 
body and nobody in particular. When this picture 
is painted, it is proposed to present it to the 
National Gallery, assuming that the building is 
capable of receiving such a collection. In any case 
the pictures will become the property of the nation. 
In proportion as the public support the exhibition 
so will they get a return for their support. We 
may hope that funds will be forthcoming sufficiently 
ample, not only to pay the handsomest price for 
the new picture, but to enable other works already 
of established fame to be purchased. It is pro- 
posed that the charges for admission should be on 
a graduated scale, so as to enable all classes to be- 
come voluntary contributors, and thus share the 
merit of founding a National Gallery of British 
Artists. But in order to give an opportunity to 
those parties who may be willing to promote this 
object more directly, it is proposed to receive 
special subscriptions of £1 and upwards per annum, 
The name of each subscriber will be registered as 
one of the donors of the picture; they will receive 
an original etching of the picture painted for that 
particular year, and a free admission to the annual 
exhibition. In maturing this plan, it was necessary 
to ascertain the feeling with which the fortunate 
possessors of pictures were likely to entertain it, 
and how far they would be disposed to assist the 
scheme by the loan of their pictures, As might 
have been expected, the proposition has been re- 
ceived with the greatest good will, and there can 
be no doubt that the proprietors of pictures will 
liberally aid the plan. Already promises of assist- 
ance have been given which place the possibility 
of making an attractive collection Bayona doubt.” 

After the paper had been read, an animated 
discussion took place. The chairman stated that 
the plan was in progress. A gentleman then 
asked whether sculptors were to be included? 
Another gentleman made an objection,—that only 
one artist’s works should be taken yearly, for, at 
that rate, many first-rate artists of the day might 
never enjoy the privilege. Suggestions were then 
made, whether the artists should not be allowed 
to choose their own subjects; and also whether 
the first artist, whose works should be selected for 
exhibition, should not be chosen by a body of 
artists, rather than a committee of the society. 
The chairman, in answer, stated, that all these 
would be made subjects for discussion. The pro- 
posal, however, on the whole, received the warm 
approbation of the assembly. 

The next subject introduced was the “ Pneu- 
matic Inspirator,” by Mr. Startin, for the use 
of dry-grinders, divers, firemen, &c., also on its 
applicability for the administration of salphurie 
ether, and other medicated vapours. And lastly, 
a new “ Portable Bath,” by Isaac Boyd, was 
introduced, which, from its very compact form, 
its cheapness, and the easy method of applying 
it, seemed to be a very desirable invention. The 
whole apparatus only cost twenty-five shillings; 
and a person might give himself a vapour bath 
for the small sum of fourpence. The meeting, 
which was very fully attended, then broke up. 





THE ATTACK ON THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, 


Tuere hasbeen a total route of the combined 
incompatibilities that undertook the apotting. of 
the arrangements of Trafalgar Square. is 
union, has declared itself among the defeated 
ranks.“ Verax” is nowhere. “* Modern Painters” 
is among, the missing, and Mr. Coningham and 
Mr. Samuel Woodburn are fighting it out between 
themselves... Mr. Woodburn “ solemnly assures” 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, “ that he has never writ- 
tenor advised any of the very objectionable letters 
on art which have lately appeared, but has regretted, 
indeed expostulated with a gentleman at 

” . By-the-bye, Mr, Woodburn does 

Bop imma he 
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anonymous writings, and never in his life com- 
mitted such a cowardly act.”—we suppose as 
to write one of them; but Mr. Woodburn again 
leaves off inconclusive. This, however, brings 
Mr. Coningham to his confessions; he “ does not 
know what Mr. Woodburn means by stating that 
he remonstrated with him (Mr. Coningham) on 
the subject of his ‘very objectionable’ letiers.” 


Then we have a bit of the incomprehensible, for 
the writer says “ I never consulted him or any one | 
else on the subject.” 


A little logic, however, 
infused into the mind of Mr. Coningham would 
have told him that remonstration on the part of 
Mr. W. did not imply consultation on the part of 
Mr. C. He does, however, recollect that Mr. 
Woodburn had expressed his regret that Mr. 
Turner’s name had been mentioned. It turns out, 
after all, however, that Mr, Coningham has been 


dinning the public with reports which he was 


willing to contradict on the shortest notice, and 
his statement respecting Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
and the drawings of Michael Angelo and Raphael 


(we don’t choose to mystify a name already gene- 


rally received by a new affectation in orthography 


and call him Agnolo), “ was founded partly on the 


statements of persons considered we'l-informed, 
and partly on a statement made to him about three 


years ago, by Mr. Samuel Woodburn himself.” 


So Mr. Coningham takes a statement from A and 
another statement from B, and shakes them well 
together to produce a third statement C, which A 
and B both repudiate. We will advise Mr. 
Coningham to give no statements to the public 
but those for which his own observation has made 
him individuaily responsible; and to do this let 


him recommence a course of study in the art of 


observation. Let him eschew all attempt at con- 
trolling a body of artists like the Royal Acade- 
micians, according to his own nonsensical notions; 
and, above all things, be suspicious of a picture 
dealer’s opinions on art. Let him then sue to be 
admitted to the studio of an eminent painter, not 
one who has just done enough to demonstrate his 
own incapacity; let him there watch the various 
processes of a picture, and inquire freely where 
there is, to him, anything to doubt; he will be 
replied to freely, and the consequence to him will 
be, that the mist, by which he is now surrounded, 
will gradually get less dense, and he may, in time, 
become a real connoisseur, to which character he 
has at present no pretensions. 

We shall make no comments upon the following 
letters from Sir Martin Archer Shee. They ex- 
pose the motives for this attack so completely that 
a simple denial will scarce be sufficiency of reply :— 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I did not intend trouble you again, but as 
Mr. Samuel Woodburn has thought proper to pub- 
lish in your paper of this day his private letter to 
me in reference to the slanderous attacks on me, 
published under the authority of his name, to 
which letter he complains that he could get no 
answer, I feel called upon to send you a copy of 
my reply, transmitted to him through the post on 


the plain statement it contains. 

I have one word more to add. Mr. Woodburn 
says, that lam “under a mistake in stating that 
he attempted to force the Government into the 
purchase of the collection of drawings formed by 


the late President of the Royal Academy, after 
having sold or withdrawn a valuable portion.” 


This is an untrue version of my statement, and I 


am under no mistake in the matter. What I did 
state I now re-assert—viz., that as one of the 
his attempt to force upon the 
National Gallery, the residue of the collection 
after the most authentic and attractive portion had 


trustees, I o 


been suld to other parties. 


As Mr. Woodburn has not made the direct and 
unequivocal declaration required of him, the pub- 


lic will draw the natural inference. 


Most reluctant am I, Sir, to obtrude a second 
time on your attention; but as through your 


widely-cireulated journal the unprov 
pon 





the 19th inst., and to give him the full benefit of 


regretted. in question firer toade pubtic, I 
‘evax” plainly, that “ he:bas a great disgust to | trust Four liberality will allow the same chagnel 
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of communication to this, my final notice of Mr. 
Samuel Wouodburn and his associates, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
MARTIN ARCHER SHEER. 


Brighton, Jan. 23. 


(Copy ). 
ro MR. SAMUBL WOODBURN. 

Sir,—-L have received your letter. My illness 
has prevented an earlier reply to its contents, 

You appear to wince, Sir, under the lash Which 
you have provoked. What just offence had I given 
to you, or the anonymous seribblers with whom 
you are, by your own acknowledgment, connected ? 

Aged, beyond the ordinary limit of human life, I 
was suffering in silence and seclusion, far removed 
from the scene of your maneuvres, precluded from 
the practice of my profession by a harassing com- 
plaint of near four years’ continuance, and sinking 
under a heavy domestic calamity, when, to my 
surprise and indignation, I found myself the object 
of various false and slanderous statements in a pub- 
lic newspaper—statements which ippvoenbed Tee 
as treating with contemptuous ridicule the brightest 
genius that ever adorned my profession, asserting 
that I had made official reports to the late Lord 
Grey respecting the Lawrence collection of draw- 
ings, and insinuating that through their dis: 
paraging influence, the refusal of the Government 
to purchase it was the result, winding up the 
catalogue of calumnies with vulgar insolence, by a 
declaration, that I deserved to share in the “shame 
and disgrace of those who neglected to obtain for 
the nation, objects so important to its honour and 
interests.” 

For the truth of these statements, you, Sir, 
have been openly, publicly, and unreservedly put 
forward as the voucher. 

You cannot be surprised, therefore, Sir, that [ 
have treated you as such, and, I am sorry to say, 
that, notwithstanding your solemn assurance, 
addressed to me ina private letter, I have still 
reason to regard you in that light. Every pre- 
sumption which the case affords is against you, 
and corroborates the direct evidence of your in- 
solent anonymous partizan. 

What other person could have the vindictive 
motive, or would have had the — to assail 
me under such cireumstances? I hope for your 
own sake that your conscience is clear. But, how- 
ever that may be, the insult to me has been public 
—so must be the reparation. Your character is at 
stake; the only mode in which you can rescue it 
from imputation is to publish in The Times 
newspaper the subjoined declaration. If you de+ 
cline todo so, you furnish a decided proof that 
you are justly implicated in this disgraceful trans- 
action, I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
Brighton, Jan, 19. 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Various false and absurd statements, offensive 
to the feelings of Sir Martin Archer Shee, with 
reference to the Lawrence collection of drawings, 
having been published in The Times ih 
under the alleged authority of my name, I feel it 
to be my duty, injustice to Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
as welll as to my own character, unequivocally and 
solemnly to deny that I ever, directly or indi- 
rectly, gave any authority forsuch statements, and 
that I believe them to be unjust, unprovoked, and 
unfounded, 


MR, SAMUEL WooppurRN’s REPLY. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I think it right to inform my friends and 
the public that I know nothing whatever of the 
letter signed “ Veritas.” I had neither seen or 
heard of it until it appeared in your newspaper. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL WOODBURN. 
112, St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
Jan, 27, 1847. 


Mr. Samnel Woodburn knows that “ Veritas’ 
is a mistake for “ Verax.”, Clever! but wrong. 


ia bh ah affair is that some wag, 
with malice intent, 


has imposed upon the innocence - 
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of the Builder, to the insertion of a paragraph in 
that erudite journal, expressing a profound regret 
that Mr. Eastlake had resigned his situation as 
keeper of the National Gallery. Now we were 
quite aware that the Builder was soft in matters 
relating to art. It is erudite in lime and hair, and 
fa very “ at a cesspool; but when art is the 
topic, its intellect has a sfogato quality that deludes 
its proprietor into eccentric aberrations, The 
editof, no doubt, pictured to himself that the 
suthorities of the National Gallery were in a panic; 
that they were confounded at the violence of the 
onslaught, and that a sauve qui pent was a cireum- 
stance for momentary expectation. Some good- 
natured friend selected the exact moment for 
practising upon the bonhomic of the too confiding 
elitor, and he assured his readers of his regrets in 
the most pathetic manner possible to one who was 
in such a hurry, that he had not time to inquire 
whether the report, for which he was so sorry, had 
any existence whatever. Nay. We are not sure that 
he did not shed tears on the occasion. The Builder 
was not, however, the only party cozened, for it is 
reported that the ‘Treasury was besieged with 
applicants for the situation, and Miles’s boy informs 
us, that * Verax ” was seen, running like mad past 
Charing Cross, with a bottle of “ very essence ” 
under each arm, Shame upon the Builder to have 
caused such disappointment. 

The Builder, however, is in that state of inno- 
cence that it is never ashamed; for in this week's 
number it seems to glory in its helplessness, and 
talks as if it had done something very chick on 
this occasion. “ The report to which we gave 
publicity,” says this journal. “What do you 
think of that Master Brook?” Some knave or 
wag, who wished to hoax somebody, selects the 
Burdder as the most likely to be duped, and the 
Builder feels honored by the selection and prates 
about the excellence of its authority. This is so 
cool a specimen of effrontery that, having a sort 
of veneration for talent of every description, we 
have almost a respect for the Builder. Certainly, 
“the boast of having given 
report,” is something that J 
have been proud of, 

But this is not the only symptom of incipience 
on the part of the Builder, It has absolutely, for 
the loan of the woodeuts of three old chairs, sub- 
mitted itself to become a puff to the Art Union 
Advertizer. \t first was silly enough to fill nearly 
a page with what had been previously dispersed, by 
hook or by crook, in every direction, and then to 
pay for the — ilege by praising the donor’s work; 
not, certainly as to the matter contained in the 
book, that was too much even for the Builder ; but 
as a specimen of “ printing and getting up.’ We 
have not done with the Builder. It has dared to 
allude to an “On dit,” that was inserted in this 
journal, This allusion not being made in a bold 
and straightforward manner, but with a Jesuitical 
meanness of subterfuge, worthy of its nondescript 
nature, “asa report that was current.” This beinga 
convenience, from the opportunity it afforded for 
inventing a report that the Builder might safely 
contradict, rather than contradicting the report 
itself, which it knew to be a fact. Let the Builder 
be assured that the “On dits” of the Fine Arrs’ 


JOURNAL, are not inserted without good founda- 
tion. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZES FOR 1847. 


Royat Acapemy, Trafalgar Square, January 22, 
1847,—The president and council give notice to 
the students in the Royal Academy, that the 
following premiums will be distributed on the 
tenth day of December next, viz.— 
A gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presi- 
dents, Reynolds and West, for the best historical 
ee in oil colours. The subject to be—“ The 
Young Men of the Destroyed Tribes of Ben- 
jamin seeking their Destined Brides in the Vine- 
yards.” To consist of at least three figures. The 
size of the cloth to be a common —. 
viz., four feet two imehes, by three feet four 
inches; the principal figure to measure not less 
* than two feet in height. 
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A gold medal, and the Déscourses of the Presi- 
dents, Reynolds and West, for the best composition 
in sculpture. ‘The subject to be—* The Massacre 
of the Innocents.” Basso-relievo—imbost not to 
exceed two inches. The figures not to be less 
than two feet, nor more than three feet high. 
The principal figure to measure not less than two 
fect in height. N.B.—The candidates to present 
their models either baked or cast in plaster. 

A gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presi- 
dents, Reynolds and West, for the best finished 
designs in architecture. ‘The subject to be—* A 
Design for a Gothie Church.” The whole com- 
prised in one general and regular composition; 
the designs to be as large as an entire sheet of 
double elephant will admit, and to consist of a plan, 
elevation, section, and perspective view. 

A number of silver medals will be given for the 
best drawings and models of academy figures, 
done in the Royal Academy; and for the best 
accurate-figured drawings of the “ Entrance and 
Interior of the Temple Church.” Done from 
actual measurements, carefully finished and washed; 
to be as large as a whole sheet of double elephant 
will admit; with a rough outline, giving the dimen- 
sions, attested to be their own performance by any 
one of the academicians, or any other professor of 
reputation resident in London. 

The first medal in each of the classes will be 
accompanied with a copy of the Lectures of the 
Professors, Fuseli or Flarman, handsomely bound 
and inscribed, 

Three silver medals will also be given for the 
best drarwings, and three silver medals for the best 
models of a statne or groupe in the Antique Aca- 
demy, to be selected al set out by the keeper 
for that purpose on the first day of October next, 
for one month. 

The first medal in the class will be accom- 
panied with a copy of Fwseli’s or Flaxrman’s 
Lectures, handsome bound and inscribed, 

Two silver medals for the best copies made in 
the School of Painting, between the time of its 
opening after the exhibition and the Ist of No- 
vember. ‘The first medal to be accompanied by 
the Lectures of the Professors, Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli ; unless the student to whom the premium 
may be adjudged shall have previously acquired 
them in the academy. 

A silver medal will also be given for the best 
medal dic, to be cut in steel, from a subject to be 
selected by — Jones, Esq., R.A., Keeper. The size 
to be not less than one inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter, to be accompanied with an impression in 
wax, 

N.B. The candidates are to enter their names 
in the keeper’s book; those in the Painting School, 
on or before the Ist of August; those in the 
Antique and Life Academies, on or before the Ist 
of October. Candidates, whose works are to be 
executed out of the Academy, must delare their 
intention to the keeper, by letter, on or before the 
ist of October. 

No student in the Life may become a candidate 
in the Antique Class; nor can any student who 
has already obtained a medal in any class, receive | 
a similar or inferior medal in that dese. 

i 


The students in the Life Academy are to begin | 
their drawings or models, on Monday, the 6th of 
October, when the visitor will set the model in the 
same attitude for six nights successively; and on— 
Monday, the 13th October, the model will be set in | 
another attitude, and be continued for six nights. 


The paintings, drawings, and models, are to be 
delivered to the keeper on or before the Ist of 
November. 

All the students who are candidates for the pre- 
miums of the gold medal, are to attend on Satur- 
day, the 15th day of November next (at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon) in the Royal Academy, in order 
to give a proof of their abilities, by making a 
sketch of a given subject in the presence of the 
keeper: the time allowed for making these sketches 
to be five hours, from ten till three. 

The candidates for the historical picture to make 
their sketches in oil colours. 


The paintings, drawings, and models, done in 


the Academy, can on no account be taken out, but 
must be Jeft with the keeper. Any neglect of the 
above regulatiens will exclude from the compe- 
tition, 


Joun Prescot Kxicut, R.A., Sub-See. 


ON THE CONFLICT OF INTENSITY 

BETWEEN LIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Tne Fine Arrs’ Journar has already given 
suflicient evidence that its promise, in the begin - 
ning, to allow a neutral space in its pages for the 
discussion of subjects on which the opinions of its 
subscribers might not be in unison with those of 
its editors, was not, what promises very often are, 
professions in which intention had no share, 
Principles in art, can only be firmly established by 
sufficiency of discussion; for the meaning of their 
seapeeutnn, in many cases, can only be exactly 
arrived at, through that course of cross examina~ 
tion, which forms at all times the detail of dispute. 
When, therefore, the obtainment of truth is really 
the desire of both parties, an approximation of 
opinion cannot but be the ultimate result of such 
completeness of analyzation, as will render each 
antagonist, enough cognizant of the exact intention 
the words of the other would convey. Our corres- 
pondent Mythicon, has handsomely allowed to us 
the highest quality of a disputant, that of “ a soul- 
endeavoury for, truth,” but contests the correct- 
ness of our conclusions; and we are willing to 
accord to him the same justification and motive for 
his contradiction, although we refuse to his cbjec- 
tions a reasonable foundation, 

Our correspondent starts with what to us appears 
to be a paradox. He would draw a distinction 
between a fact and a truth. We would not dispute 
about words, if we could escape the difficulty; we 
will, therefore, state the observation in his own 
form, and_ then re-state what we suppose to be its 
intention. The words are “The mirage in the 
East, Mexico, &c., is a fact; but is ita truth? It 
has an appearance, that is all; and such, to me, is 
the hypothesis of the conflict of the intensity be- 
tween light and shadow.” Is it meant here to 
assert, that, because there are appearances in 
certain states of the atmosphere that arise from 
inconstant phenomena, those appearances are, in 
themselves, deceptions? We agree that they are, 
if the observer eanane = to a than 
a rances; but if they are descri as a r- 
— merely, that davorigtton is a fact, and + aa 
be a fact without being truce, or true without being 
a fact. A painter, however, is, essentially, an 
imitator of appearances; and it is only in reference 
to that component of his quality, that the principles 
derived from observed nature, can be classified for 
usefulness. How much, or how little the various! 
constructed minds of artists may be allowed to 
interfere in the government of their inventions, by 
reference to wash pulesiiins we do not pretend to 
dictate; we do not instruct in its use; we do but 
—_ it ont as worthy of consideration. The 

ifference of the appearance that we have called 
“ The Conflicts of the Intensity between Light and 


| Shadow,” and those of the “mirage of the east,” 


alluded to by our correspondent is, that the latter is 
local, inconstant, and dependent upon principles im- 
erfectly understood; while the former is universal, 
invariable, and to be calculated upon exactly from 
the principles indicated. They are both, as far as 
appearances are oncerned, facts; the one is a local 
fact, the other a general fact; and they are, we are 
prepared to insist, as a consequence, truths, if only 
asserted to be what they are—appearances. 

If Mythicon had applied himself more parti- 
cularly to the discussion of what he has but 
alluded to enpassant, as, the painter’s “ right to 

tify the majority in detail and particular 
finish,” he would, perhaps, have discovered that 
he had misunderstood, Sand, consequently, mis- 
represented the passage. We have nowhere 
alluded to the fg vere of any; as, from the 
commencement of the article, we were enume- 
rating the varieties of individual intention that 
are occasioned by singularity in individual orga- 

ion, causing a consciousness of what is known 
to the appearance of what is seen merely. 









We therefore refer Mythicon back to No. 9 for 
the correction of this error; at the same time 
protesting most emphatically against his illustra- 
tion of the poet, his language and his idiom as 
essentially conventionalities that have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter, which relates 
only to the imitative in art. But to the conflict. 

We have asserted that a round staff, on being 
held in such a position as to intercept a shadow 
darker than itself and a light, whiter, that portion 
which is between the spectator and the light would 
be darker, and that portion with the dark back- 
ground would be lighter, at its edges, than its 
own general tint; the backgrounds each meet- 
ing the opposition with an exaggeration of its 
own tone at its own edges—the exaggeration 
being, in all instances, proportionate to the 
amount of difference. ‘This, as an appearance, is 
granted by our correspondent. “It is so. But 
how? And why?” says Mythicon. 

Now we opine in this matter, that the “ how” and 
the “why” are beside the inquiry; for, as we have 
before remarked, it is with appearance merely, 
that the painter (in so far as imitation is con- 
cerned) has to do. The allowance of the fact 
being as we have stated, it might be ‘considered 
as sufficient; for it is, after all the entire amount 
that we contend for; the necessity of the painter's 
imitation of that fact appearing to us to be a 
matter of course. ‘There is, however, something 
else produced by our correspondent that illustrates 
happily what we have before advanced —viz., “ that 
it may be demonstrated that the images raised in 
the minds of two different people by the con- 
templation of the same object are never in 
absolute agreement as one and the same image.” 
We refer to that “ confusion of sight which ensues 
upon the steady regardment, for a short time, 
of a bright and strongly contrasted picture.” 
We have never experienced the confusion here 
spoken of, and must protest against its intro- 
duction in illustration of this subject. It shall, 
however, from its evidence of the variety in man’s 
organization, prevail upon us to argue the subject 
in reference to the “ why,” and “how,” as well 
as the “Tt is so;” although the tendency of our 
correspondent’s argument seems to be that showing 
“why” and “how” a phenomenon happens to 
exist, is something like a demonstrative testimony 
that it does not exist at all. 

Mythicon reproaches us with having “laid that 
down as the absolute law of natural truth,” which was 
“nothing other than an optical phenomenon, caused 
by the nervous irritation of the eye.” We will, for 
the present, allow this, and, in reply, will ask our cor- 
respondent, if this nervous irritation of the eye is 
universally excited by certain objects in nature, 
does not that admission in itself amount to an 
absolute law of natural truth; and is it not neces- 
sary that such effect, which is, after all, an appear- 
ance, should be imitated in a work of art that 
pretends to be a resemblance of its natural 
model? Or, putting the proposition in other 
words—should it not ‘be the aim of a inter, in 
reference to the imitative portion of his art, to 
‘ counterfeit the effects of such an absolute law? 

We scarcely think that our correspondent will 
reply in the negative. 

e have taken our correspondent’s own “ why,” 
as the true reason for the phenomenon; and allow- 
ing that this “nervous irritation” is produced in 
nature, in an amount that is regulated by the 
amount of interval in contrast between the objects 
whose edges are in apparent contact, the greater 
the contrast the greater the nervous irritation. 
Mythicon, however, assumes here, that oppositions 
of tone in a picture, have the same power of ex- 
citing this nervous irritation in the eye that they 
have in nature; and this is the fandamental error 
under which he labours. He has here received an 
assumption, without inquiry, that, upon farther 
consideration, he will no doubt be content to relin- 
quish; for there is no means within the bee 
of art for producing naturally that “ nervous irri- 
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to produce in another way. ‘The “ strong relief of] over, as a deficiency does not obtrude. Its exact- 
object from object in a picture will” not “exhibit | ness give relief, reality, and roundness, and pre- 
a similar result, because the means are not simi-| vents a fore-ground figure from being imbed 
lar.” The “irritation” being in proportion 4o the | in its distance; it makes atmosphere and space in 
contrast or conflict—the contrast of tone in the] an interior, and, when used with diseretion, is not 
picture is so trifling, in comparison with that be-| at all obtrusive, but requires as much inquiry from 
tween light and its absence (the contrast of nature), | the spectator, as it does in nature; and this is why 
that the “nervous irritation” may not be so pro-} Mythicon has not observed its use in the Dutch 
duced, to sufficiently eee the true charae- | masters. 

teristics of light and shadow. 


ded 


Thus controlled, it reseues execution 
from the conventionality of insipid softness, and 
Let us not be misunderstood in this, as wishing | insists upon attention to form. The inquiry of the 


to support any fanciful exaggeration of a compo- | artist or amateur (no matter which, for the obser- 
nent in art that should elevate it to a consequence | vation of the conflict demands no previous educa- 
to which it has no claim. The utmost extent of| tion) will accumulate observations to establish 
our intention is to suggest to artists the obser-| this principle; for it may be made at any place in 
vance of the principle in nature, and to use it with | day light, and it only eseapes remark from its wni- 
diseretion; for that the opposition of tones ina versality, which renders the eye so familiar with 
painting provide for it sufficiently we most dis-| its presence that it has ceased to notice it. 

tinetly deny. Let any one try the experiment by 

ainting an object upon a ceaioudl 
vackground, either darker or lighter than the | respectable sharers in our delusion; for that it is 
object itself. It will at once be observed that,| generally used in the works of all those to whom 
unless the ground itself is modified in reference | exact imitation has been an intention, we can refer 
to the object, it will have a hard or cut-out appear- | to multitudes of works to testify. Although no one 
ance, quite opposite to natural imitation. 


if the doctrine we have propounded relating to 
y prepared} the conflict is an error, we have exceedingly 


. 


that we can hear of has before written on the sub- 
With reference to our correspondent’s notion | ject, a close attention to detail will always produce 


that attention to the conflict. would be destructive | it, and we believe it cannot be passed with neglect 
of ideal nature, we reply that the very term is a| by such as attentively copy what is placed before 
conventionality that is so variously interpreted, as | them. 

to be beyond the control of ‘any principles except- 
ing those that are adopted by the individual in- | however, something that cannot be decided by the 
ventor. Nature, as it is, must be considered the | plausibility of either Mythicon or ourselves, for the 
primitive model for the student; and while we do | reader may compare the allegations of both, with 
not pretend to confine any to the mere re-produc- | the nature that is before him, without moving from 
tion of natural objects, we do not believe the | the spot on which he sits or stands, and it is by 
neglect of uatural laws are ever justifiable, if to| such a test that we would have the truth or fallacy 
be excused. 


The comparative merits of the discussion is, 


of every alleged principle in art to be measured. 

























upon the naked eye, when also produced by the 
camera, afises from an imperfection in that instru- 
ment, would be an assertion, that without the 
imperfection the effect would be incomplete, which 
is absurd; or to.insist that the representation of the 
camera should differ from natural observation, 


belief that mere attention to the conflict would be- 
stow transparency, because we know it is only a 


tation” from simple contact of “ object with object.” 
opposition is an impossibility ; 

led to coneriel oe 
effect by artifice, which natare Will not permit him 


We have, for argument sake, received the “why” 


of our correspondent as satisfactory, because it has 
little consequence upon the question. No matter 
“why” the effect is, it is there, and should be 
imitated. The Daguerrotype and Camera, how: 
ever, have not eyes to be nervously irritated, and 
the presence of the phenomena of the conflict in 
those instances, not as a “faint appearance,” but 
in such strength as few painters would dare to use, 
prove, incontestably, that the effect is not the 
“irritability of the eyes,” but a quality of the rays 
of light themselves, that does not acquire fatigue 
in the organ to render the spectator cognizant of. 
The supposition that these effects arise from “ the 
refraction of the rays of light by the unequal den- 
sities, textures, surfaces, or thickness of the lens” 's 
unphilosophical, and we will permit ourselves to 
say, absurd. Here is a phenomenon distinctly per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, which is distinctly trans- 
mitted by the Camera, and the fact of the same effect 
existing in ¥3th cases is made a wonderment, when 
the true cause for surprise would have been their 
disagreement. 


To say that an effect that is invariably produced 


which is also absurd. We have not stated our 


rtion of the quality; but we are ready to insist 
that Cmepaunsy camnot be fully obtained by its 
neglect, and we defy Mythicon to point out among 
the imitative artists, one instance in which atten- 
tion has not been directed to the phenomena; 
whether upon principle, or as @ consequence 0 
exact observation, we do not take upon us to 
determine. The belief of our correspondent that 
hardness would be the result of too strong an oppo- 
sition is an absolute truism in which we heartily 
concur; for too much of anything is an evil, and 
we believe too much contrast in the use of the con- 
flict to be a very fatal evil. We, therefore, again 
repeat that the artist must be most guarded in its 


use; the e ration of the ed; a the 
eer roprsons o enact complet of ah 
not » but ion 

Y uke than 


it is consequently much safer to be 



















the reverse. 
architectural. 
Brick of our fathers is being assailed on all sides 
by men who, whatever the 
not of his father’s house. Men “ look scornfull 
on the orders, and turn up their noses at Sir 
Christopher Wren.” And we have no objection. 
We love all kinds of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
in Architecture is becoming really quite commons 
Enthusiasm is a serviceable thing. Anything is 
better than pig-headedness. There is nothing in 
the world to he 

but with enthusiasm, even should your enthusiasts 
be every one in error, yet will their enthusiasms, 
like flint and steel, strike out flashes of truth 
between them. So we are glad of another enthu- 
siast; and although we cannot help counting him 
a particularly crazy person, yet, in that he is 
enthusiatic, we cannot help loving him much, 


H. ©. M. 


ARCHITECTURE RECRUITED FROM THE 


CHURCH. 


Dipn’r somebody tell us that “ the Rev. F. A. 
Paley, M.A.” of Cambridge, was henceforward 
to be F. A. Paley, Esq., Architect, of London? 
Certainly eee 


y did. 

Well, we are not at all sorry, either,—rather 
These are the days of wonders 
The Mr. Scamozzi Brunelleschi 


are, are certainly 


hoped for from that state of mind; 


And in so far that the practice of “ Gothick” 
architecture happens to be so much a fashion 
at present,—and as it is certainly desirable to 
have, if “ Gothick” at all, good “ Gothick,”—so 
do we think Mr. Paley may be a very useful 
man, and wish him every success in his new career 
as one who surely ought to be able (according 
to received ideas) to produce good “ Gothick 
architecture. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

Tu sixth meeting of the session took place on 

Monday, Mr. 8. Angell, V.P. in the chair. 

A communication was read, by Mr. John Clay- 
ton, Associate, on the Refectory at Hereford, which 
is said to possess one of the finest specimens of a 
Norman roof in existence. The communication 
also entered into a description of the Cathedral and 
town of Hereford. A pare the same gentleman 
was then read, descriptive of the roof of the Hall 
at Oakham, a very fine example of Norman con 
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struction. Mr, Angell made some remarks on the | as to almost amount to an insult. Here we have | Wallflower—himself, a highwayman, who has taken 
One circum- | a Bloomsbury man, that to escape from his wife, | the place of butler with the Mayor, for the purpose 


subject of Norman roofs generally. 
stance, he remarked, could not be overlooked, the 
extreme honesty of purpose displayed in the con- 
struction, (Mr. Angell seems here to have 
stumbled unwittingly upon a subject really con- 
nected with architectural criticism. We hope he 
did it justice.) 

Mr. Chantrell read a description of the Anglo- 
Norman cradle roof of Adel Church, West 
Kiding of Yorkshire. Professor Donaldson got 
up an inquiry as to Norman projecting porches at 
the west-ends of Churches. He thought they 
were to be found only in large churches, and pro- 
pounded the question whether any member knew of 
any small church with this feature; but nobody 
seemed able to tell anything about it. 

Mr. Scoles, whose labours in the cause of archi- 
tectural exposition at the last meeting have given 
rise to so much applause, gave the meeting a de- 
scription of a cradle roof in St. Peter's Church, 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk; and read a letter from 
somebody about his celebrated beer-bottle arch at 
Syracuse. Mr. Donaldson exhibited a drawing of 
a ceiling at Ravenna, which was formed somewhat 
on the same principle as that so successfully illus- 
trated by Mr. Scoles and his three beer-bottles 
with their bottoms knocked out at the last 
mecting. 

Specimens of a new patent ornamental tile were 
then laid before the meeting. 

Thanks were voted, and the Institute adjourned 


Lerevs Goverxmest Scrtoo. or Desiax.— 
This school, under the superintendance of Mr. C. 
L. Nursey, is going on successfully. The pupils 
now number 132, and with some addition to the 
government grant, a large increase might be cal- 
culated upon. Leeds is the principal scat of the 
manufactories for printed wool and cloth shawls, 
stuffs, &c. besides possessing the largest paper- 
stainers in the kingdom, with several potteries and 
glass factories. Damask table covers are also 
made here in Jarge quantities, while the entire 
neighbourhood is crowded with manufactories of 
all kinds in which design is an absolute requisite. 
There appears to be much general expectation 
from the establishment of the school; but there 
is a great ignorance of artistic subjects among the 
population of all classes, 

Association oF ArcurrecturaL Dravenrs- 
mMEN.—At the next meeting of this Society (Wed- 
nesday evening next, at 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand,) Mr. Kerr is to deliver an address on the 
subject of architectural education, with reference 
to the proposed establishment of an Architectural 
Society for the benefit of those connected with the 
profession, in the capacities of students and 
draughtsmen, 

Decorative Ant Sociery.—A meeting of this 
society was held on Wednesday last, Mr. Fildes 
in the chair. Mr. Cooper réad the second division 
of a paper on stained glass windows, noticing such 
as have been constructed since the sixteenth cen- 
tury down to the present time. The subject will 
be resumed by Mr. Dwyer at the next meeting, 
which will be held on the 10th of February, and 
we defer giving a detailed notice until that has 
taken place. 

We refer our readers to an advertisement at 
the end of this number, relating to the Academy 
for Artistic Study, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Charles Lacy. We may confine our present 
remarks to the extreme moderation of the terms. 
We shall, however, take an early opportunit 
for inquiring into the course of study, the oul 
of which shall be communicated to our readers. 


THE DRAMA. 
Lyceum Tuearre. — There is a characteristic 
of absurdity that infuses itself into all the doin 
of this management and an endeavour to surpass all 
others in frivolousness, that indicates either a defi- 
ciency of intellectual refinement on the part of the 
directors themselves, or else such a miserably low 
estimate of the mental faculties of their atufence, 
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has ran into the clutches of a tribe of Indians, of 
which. he has become the chief (this is Mr. F. Mat- 
thews). He is joined by another Bloomsbury man 
who, escaping the same species of calamity which 
seems to be very prevalent in Bloomsbury, has also 
been received into this refuge for distressed swains 
and persecuted husbands, and rejoice under the title 


eR ee ne ee —_ 


of robbing the house. Every act of Honeyball’s is 
taken by Wallflower for an indication ofa deeply- 
planned roguish intention. ‘The first act ends 
with the apprehension of Honeyball as the re- 
doubted highwayman. 

The second act opens on a heath, near a low 
public house, and with an assembly of footpads. 


of the Litt'e White Buffalo. (This is, of course, Mr.| Honeyball, by the assistance of the disguised 
Keeley—who else so like a little Buffalo?) But the | butler, has escaped from the hands of the con- 
little Buffalo has forgotten his Bloomsbury warn- | stables, but falls into those of the footpads; who, 


ing, and is about to venture upon a new partner in 
a young lady, with a tomahawk (Miss Keeley), in 
which he is opposed by one of the tribe, the 
Monkey's Uncle (Mr. Oxberry, of course.) The 
marriage 1s, however, prevented by the arrival of 


finding him with empty pockets, proceed to strip 
him, when Wallflower arrives, and tells them, thatitis 
the great Turpin whom they are thus maltreating. 
Honeyball is immediately clected commander, aud 
the band insist on his relating some of his adven- 


the two insatiable Bloomsbury persecutors (no 
plaster so adhesive as a scolding wife), who are re- 
wee as threading there way through the pathless 


tures; he is, however, released from this difficulty 
by the sound of the wheels of a post chaise, which 
is more attractive to the rogues than their ex- 
orests of America, accompanied by what?—a ladies | pected story. The chaise is burthened with 
maid, forsooth! and dressed precisely like three of | Amelia, Honeybuall’s persecutor, and he again re- 
the fashions in a mantua-maker’s shop window. | proaches her with following him to his hut on the 
The young lady with the tomahawk does not relish Freath; for he has agreed with the footpads to 
the interruption, and insisting upon the continued | assume the character of landlord of the Red Cow. 
possession of her little Buffalo, matters are getting | Here, however, his assumption of the name of 
serious with the Bloomsbury people, when ap | Tree is exposed, and matters are only pre- 
music of a troop of cavalry is heard, and the! vented from ending unpleasantly by the arrival 
emigrants are rescued. This was called the Wig-|of the military, who had been on_ the trail 
wam, and a farce. Now if it had been made the} of Honeyball, the supposed Turpin. He is of 
introduction to a pantomime, the thing would have | course, permitted to hope from the fair Emilia, 
been excellent; but, as afarce, it isan abomination.}as any attempt to avoid each other has s0 
The change of the little buffalo into harlequin, | repeatedly failed. The detail of this plot, 
would have been an extraordinary transformation. | gives no idea whatever of the acting of the piece. 
F. Matthews was a pantaloon ready made, and] It is a tissue of absurdity from the beginning to 
there has been no such clown as the Monkey's} the end; but the acting of Mr. A. Wigan, was 
Uncle, since the days of Grimaldi, while Cora| something that has been seldom seen of late upon 
was a most fitting commencement for columbine. | our stage; it was a performance that would have 


The acting was ge a par with the production, 
possessing no truth of costume; and reality of exe- 
cution was out of the question —while the actors 
seemed making believe and ashamed of themselves. 
We remark a great falling off in Mr. F. Matthews 
since he has belonged to t! is establishment: while 
at the Olympic, under Madame Vestris’s dictation, 
this ojallentia was fast forming a style of his own; 
but fatigued by a long succession of fudge, in which 
this theatre delights, there has ceased to be from 
him any attempt at natural study. The characters 
he has to perform are all natives of No-Man’s-Land, 
and they are consequently not characters at all, 
but badly supported attempts to connect incompa- 
tibilities. Oxberry was not bad as a species of the 
genus Merry Andrew, and Keeley looked as stupid 
as ever he did. The excuse for the piece was, we 
suppose, the re-introduction of Miss Keeley, who 
played the Young Sqaw tolerably, and sung a 
song tolerably, considering she has no voice for 
singing. The piece was, we consider, saved by the 
“ tag.” 
On Thursday evening was produced a certain] 
very amusing two-act piece, called £500 Reward. 
Valentine Honeybalt, (Mr. A, Wigan) is ap eccentric 
young man, very eccentric, who labours under the 
delusion that he is followed everywhere bya young 
lady, with whom his heart had been smitten at a 
fancy dress ball, to the utter destruction of a velvet 


coat; and whom he in conseqnence did then and ( 


there determine never to seeagain, The lady also 
believes that he is following her, and a ver 
pleasant scene takes place between them, in whic 
there is an agreement that he shall avoid all those 
places within the circle of her acquaintanceship. 
This turns out to be so extensive, that Honeyball 
makes up his mind to quit the country altogether, 
and expatriate himself to America, but the needful 
for his passage is wanting. A Captain Whiffle 
however, a suitor to "4 lia (Miss Villiers) 
proposes to him to take the name of one Richard 
Turpin, a civil engineer, for whom a free 
had been offered by government, when his intention 
might be fulfilled without expense, l at 
first is indignant at this proposal, but afterwards 
adopts it, and introduces himself to the Mayor as 
this Turpin, of whose celebrity as a highwayman, 
Hon is su to.be i Fr: 
is 


ignorant. This 
duces an amusing scene of equivoque, whi 
much enriched by the assistance of a Captain 


passage | open. 


honoured Lemaitre. It was a creation in which 
inconsistencies were made consistent by the force 
of genius. Honeyball is by turns courageous and 
a coward; -he is every thing that is oppesite, easily 
gulled and exceeding subtle. All these characteristics 
were, however, so completely and truthfully amal- 
gamated by making every act an absolute fact, 
that it was no use reasoning upon the subject— 
there was the man; and it might be so, was turned 
into it must be so. Mr, A. Wigan presented the 
quality of intensity in all its fulness, and we have 
no hesitation in asserting that he is now the first 
in his walk, which is a wide one. Miss Villars 
played with great earnestness and did her part 
most satisfactorily. Mr. Emery was.good, very 
good; and Mr. Meadows, as the Mayor, played 
with all his usual car fulness of study. Mr. Wi 

was called for, and it was oneof those occasions that 
justified the practice. We look upon the author 
of this piece, however, as far more lucky than wise. 


Tue TRUNKMAKER. 


On Friday, January 22nd, Madame Vestris took 
leave of the Liverpool audience, in the following 
feeling and elegant address:—* Ladies and gentle- 
men,—I appear before you to say farewell—and 
that in its most inful shape—a long and last 
farewell. My health, rather than my inclination, 
believe me, induces this apparently sudden step. 
Were I, indeed, as old as some people have 
been pleased to fancy me, I ought to have retired 
= ago, not only from the mimic scene, but 

‘om the stage of life itself: the truth is, that 
having been long before the public, and, owing to 
the kindness of that public, conspicuously so at an 
earlier age than is usual—not being, I believe L 
may venture to assert, quite superannuated. After 
this you will, perhaps, ex me to tell you what 
my age really is, but I claim the privilege ame 
sex, and leave that highly wager question still 
It becomes one who has enjoyed, both as 
an actress and manageress, a share of public favour 
and applause, such as is accorded to few, to, submit, 
without a murmur, to those afflictions which/are 
the lot of me genes. as pee See rene 

ave obtained, it has n_ nowhere 
in this flouri oud iovcal bom, 


in flourishing, 
Sheree, Ihe uamnbepua.weprepent- 
an Born portent, loala, Yoadbil Soce 








How long I may yet perform in London is uncer- 
tain, but my health at present not permitting me 
to undergo the conten fatigue of travelling pro- 
fessionally, I have come to the determination 
of closing my country accounts ‘altogether. Be- 
fore I depart, however, allow me, on retiring 
from business, to recommend to your cordial sup- 
port my = partner. He has secured for himself 
my good will, and has, I trust, entitled him- 
self to yours. It is he, therefore, who will in 
future undertake the travelling department. Let 
me then express my earnest hope, that the liberal 
patronage you have for so many years extended to 
myself, will be steadily continued to my husband. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I most respectfully, and 
most gratefully, bid you farewell, 

























' MUSIC. 







Drury Lane.—The Favourite of Donizetti’s 
was performed here last Thursday evening, for 
the purpose of introducing Mr. Travers to an 
English audience, after an absence of some years. 
This gentleman, whose name, we believe, ‘is, in 
reality, Romer, appeared in this country some 
time ago at Covent Garden Theatre, with but 
little suceess; this induced him to retire for a 
time, and he went on the Continent for the pur- 
pOse of studying. We do not remember his 
former appearance, and ean, therefore, draw no 
comparisons, so we must speak of him as he is. 
Mr. Traver’s voice is a high tenor of considerable 
power, not possessing much flexibility, nor are the 
notes of an even quality throughout the scale. 
He also opens his mouth too wide in singing, 
which detracts from the purity of tone; the upper 
notes are not produced with freedom, but are 
forced out with effort, so much so, that Mr. 

. Travers is obliged to prepare himself for them. 
His pronunciation, however, is distinct and clear, 
he evidently studies this; we only wish it were a 
more general qualification among singers. In his 
acting his movements are awkward and ungraceful, 
one continual moving up and down of the arms, 
and a lengthy stride, are not likely to produce 
grace. In this opera he sang with a great deal of 
vigour, and at times produced a very good effect; 
but his style is monotonous, there is no light and 
shade, this was particularly apparent in the three 
first acts of the opera; in fact they were sung too 
loud; and in one part in the duett with Miss 
Romer, it really appeared a contest which should 
make the most noise. In the fourth and last act 
he sung in a much more subdued manner, and 
indeed, so well as to elicit an encore in the cava- 
tino, “Welcome once more to the tranquil, 
cluister”—and what was more, to deserve it. In 
this aecount we have adhered to mere matter of 
fact, but still with these drawbacks, we think 
Mr. Travers in time will be an acquisition to 
the English opera stage. His appearance is per- 
fectly unassuming, and we trust with a voice 
more formed by study, and with a little more 
attention to his acting, to see him holding 
a position among the artists of the day. Such 

are the impressions of a single hearing, but 

; still the faults we have hinted are evidently those 

of habit toa certain degree, and he must alter 
them if he wishes to gain a lasting reputation; 
at the same time we have every wish for his 
future suecess. The other characters were sus 
tained by Miss Romer, Messrs. Stretton and Bor- 
rani, of whom it needs not to speak particularly. 

We must, however, bring one charge against them 

all, they sing too loud. Cannot our singers be made 

to understand it is expression not mere wind that 
constitutes the ral art of singing! 

This épera has been ee introduced into 
this country, Dupréz having taken the tenor part, 

. The music is in general a there are; how- 

ever, some pretty things init. It however deals too 
mueh in mere recitative to please our notions. the 
airs being few and far between. Before we couclude 
Wwe niust notice a little accident. In the third 
Mr. Romer has to draw his sword, in order to 

it down’at the feet of the King: in so doing, the 
blade snapped, the pointed end flew over the heads 
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of the orchestra, and lodged safely among the 
stalls—fortunately there was no one in that very 
spot. 
It is generally reported that Mr. Wallace’s new 
opera (the name of which is not yet fixed, but it is 
to be either The Hero, or The Hero’s Name, which is 
anything but ee ae will be pro- 
duced next Monday week; the libretto is founded 
on a Bohemian tale; the principal parts will be} 
taken by Miss Romer, ores Maeve and 
Borrani. 
Madame Baderna, a danseuse, has just arrived 
in London, and will shortly appear at Drury Lane; 
but, subsequently, she is engaged for the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 





CONCERTS. 

Exeter Hati.—The last performance of the 
Creation this season by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, took place on Tuesday evening; the 
principal singers were Miss Birch, Messrs. _—- 
and Phillips. The room was exceedingly well 
filled. 

Music Harr, Srore Srreer.—Mr. Wilson 
gave an entertainment this week, the proceeds 
of which were to be devoted to relieve the dis- 
tressing condition of the Irish and Scotch ome 
at this eventful period. We cannot but advocate 
warmly the benevolent feelings which have thus 
induced Mr. Wilson to give his talents to so 
praiseworthy an object. We need not, we sup- 
pose, add that the public responded to the call, 
the room being crammed on the occasion, 

Liverroot.—THEATRE Royrar, WILLiAMson 
Square.—Mr. Simpson has engaged Madame A, 
Bishop for six weeks upon enormous terms, to 
lay opera. She made her first appearance in 
Eoverpecl on Monday last, at a concert which was 
given at the Theatre Royal, Williamson Square, 
the attendance was very thin, but highly respect- 
able no doubt, in consequence of it being announced 
as Miss Whitnall’s concert, although, in fact, that 
lady had nothing to do with it, more than lending 
her name to Mr. Simpson, the manager, as a pro- 
tection against disapprobation (which it was feared 
would be expressed the audience), and by that 
means, securing for Medes B. a patient hearing. 
The other vocalists present were Miss Whitnall, 
Mr. D. W. King, Miss Fitzwilliam, and Mr. P. 
Corri. Miss Whitnall sang the “ Ivy Green,” 
and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie,” in a most charming 
manner, although evidently suffering from severe 
indisposition. Madame Anna Bishop appeared on 
the following evening, in the Maid of Artois, and 
as far as her singing went, she was highly suc- 
cessful. The attendance however was very thin. 





Paris.—L’Orrra Comurque.—A new comic 
opera, in three acts, the libretto by Messrs. Scribe 
and.Gustavus Vaez; the music by M. Xavier Bois- 
selot, was produced here on the 16th inst. It is 
entitled Ne Touchez pas a la Reine. The story is 
founded on a drama played some months ago 
at the Odeon, and which was called Checkmate— 
or rather from a age in it, and has been made 
sufficiently available for operatic purposes. The 
music has the merit of originality which M. 
Boesselot has imprinted on it; and, although he 
may have aimed at the style both of Weber and 
Auber, still he has gained his point in being 
original in his melodies, without servile imitation, 
The principal characters were sustained by Mlles. 
Lavoye and Lemurier, the former pupil of 
Madame Centi Damoreau, and M. Ricquier, M. 
Andran, and Herman-Leon. The opera was alto- 
gether very well sung, and was, on the whole, 
successful.— French Paper. 





| 
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Vienna.—Jenny Lind, now the observed of 


all observers, is at this capital, and has sung in 
Donizetti's opera La fille du Regiment, The 
rehearsals for Meyerbeer’s Le Camp de Silisie, 
are being carried on with t activity, M, 
mo : eS of Str 
in its English translation, was not very successfi 
has brought forward a new one, entitled 
Forrestier. : 


+ an opera, er 
Le 


Desdemona in Othello, and also in Ernani. 
last opera was not, however, so successful. 
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Berutn.—Madame Viardot Garcia is here, and 
has been fore with success in the part of 
0, 


This 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


Ir would be well for country theatricals, and the 
drama generally, were circuits again established 
throughout the ee the breaking up of which 


has evidently destroyed the school wherein was 
taught formerly the rudiments of the dramatic 
profession. 

A manager, being in possession of a cireuit, can 
afford to produce his pieces with more effect— 
simply, because he does not depend upon one town 
for his remuneration. It moreover allows of more 
complete study, as the repertoire of one town may 
be repeated in another; and the public, being cer- 
tain of the players’ annual visit, naturally look 
forward to the period, and evince a lively interest 
for the welfare of their own theatre. 

It is in such circuits, never visited by stars, that 
the theatre becomes one of the institutions of the 
peo yle, and the drama a part and parcel of their 
Pntellectual banquet. It is in such circuits that 
the real worth of the actor becomes known, and 
his talent fostered. If he removes to a better 
situation, he carries with him the good wishes of 
all, who, season after season, have smiled or wept 
with him, according to the part he played. If he 
remains till old age renders him unfit for labour, 
he is not forgotten, but annually his past services 
are remembered, and his declining years made 
happy. He cannot say— 

“ Freeze, freese, thou wintry sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 
As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the water’s warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 





Tueatrre Rovar, BiraiscuamM.—Tom Thumb 
has appeared every night this week in Hop o’ my 
Thumb, and Bombastes. The dramas of the Wren 
Boys and Ambrose Gwinett, alternately concluding 
the entertainments. The business has been very 
bad. Verdict—“Serve them right.” 

Tueatre Rorat Liverroor,— Mr, Vandenhoff 
commences a short engagement here on Monday, 
and we observe that the company is to be strength- 
ened with some of the gentlemen of Mr. Simpson’s 
Theatre Royal Birmingham; amongst them is 
Mr. Couldock. whom we have before had oceasion 
to mention with approbation. 

The Canterbury manager gave a benefit for the 
destitute poor on ae last, which was well 
attended. The English Tom Thumb has been 
starring at this theatre, but not having the foreign 
mark, was declared unworthy of support. At 
Sheffield, the Misses Cushman’s are engaged for 
a few nights. The general business is falling off; 
in three weeks the season will close. 

Nottingham Theatre is progressing moderately 
well; and the same may be said of Southampton, 
Portsmouth, Exeter, Bradford, and Lincoln. 





Eee 


REVIEWS. 


Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British 
Poets. By Witziam Howrrr. Bentley, Bur- 
lington Street. 

We have read this work with much pleasure, 

arising from a double cause—the able manner in 

which it is written, and tho instruction and 
amusement it conveys; and, with this view, we do 
not stop to carp at some errors which must almost 
necessarily crecp in a work of this magnitude 
and particular character; nor cavil because, in 
many instances, the information it contains is 
often drawn from the most obvious sources, 
and the most accessible to any one; nor shall we 
grumble that Mr. Howitt has not stated these 
sources, and given the acknowledgment to where 





many able works,) but ting all and ea 
the faults, whieh, have, been: laid 40. its 6 


there is sufficient left in which Mr. Howitt may 


it is due; (we need only refer to one, Mr, Rolghile 
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fairly claim and take his full share of the merit. 
Nor do we belong to that class who would lay 
down for an author what he ought, or what 
he ought not to do. Mr, Howitt has made his 
own selection; and, if we could haye wished other 
names introduced as belonging of necessity 
to the category, still there may be reasons for 
confining to a certain class (the notices.) Nor 
can we dictate, unless all the reasons for selections 
are known, 80 that we conceive much criticism has 
thus been uselessly lavished. All we have to dowith, 
is the work as it is, and we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that the high tone of morality on which 
Mr. Ilowitt has grounded all his observations, 
his searching and truthful exposure of faults 
and errors where they were known to exist, with 
their baleful consequences; his lofty and high 
minded advocacy of the aristocracy of talent, all 
combined with that perfect feeling with, and 
perception of, the beautiful in poesy, give to the 
work a charm, which the chill hand of the critic 
cannot wrest from it, 

The first volume contains the homes and haunts 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Cowley, Milton, 
Butler, Devin, Addison, Gay, Pope, Swift, 
Thomson, Shenstone, Chatterton, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Cowper, Mrs. Tighe, Keats, Shelley, 
and Byron. Of the earlier poets, there can be 
no question that more might have been said with 
advantage, for the account of the three first onthe 
list is reduced to very minute dimensions; but Mr. 
Ilowitt’s object seems to have been to con- 
fine himself to his own observations of the homes 
and haunts themselves; and, in this case, the earlier 
ones must necessarily come in for a small share of 
notice; for time has not only wrought many 
changes, but in many cases completely obliterated 
all vestige, and thus a scanty and imperfect 
memorial is all that personal inspection could 
obtain. As however, Mr. Howitt approaches our 
own times, his subject warms upon him. Many 
spots still ex'st, yet freshJin recollection, vividly 
bringing the individual before him. And here, as 


might have been expected, the subject expands, 


and with it, the author seems to breathe a fresher 
and more invigorating air; he throws his intellectual 
strength and his moral feeling into his work 
with so much power, that we almost forget the 
object in the mind of the author, 

Of the mere details which his subject necessarily 
leads him into, it is not our purpose to make any 
especial notice; the book itself must be'referred to, 
and in it, will be found, if in some cases, very 
meagre, yet in others, very interesting accounts of 
the various places visited by the author himself in 
search of data. In the extracts which we give, 
we shall confine ourselves to the emanations of our 
author's mind, to bear outand justify the remarks we 
have made as to the merits of the work; and with 
this view, omitting mention of the earlier poets, 
although there is much force in his crushing 
observations on Swift’s selfishness and utter want 
of feeling; his manly observations on the character 
of the boy-poet Chatterton; the simple narrative 
of the simple and unsuspecting Goldsmith, we 
come at once to Burns. In him the sympathies of 
the author are evidently wound up, and he gives 
vent to his feelings in vivid and glowing language; 
—we must however allow the author himself to 
speak, 

** We come now to the man who is the represen- 
tative of a class which is the peculiar glory of 
Great Britain; that is to Robert Burns. It is a 
brilliant feature of English literature, that the 
people, the mass, the multitude, call them what you 
will, have contributed to it their share, and that 
share a glorious one. We may look in vain in 
the literature of every other nation for a like 
fact,” 

Again in allusion to this class he adds— 

* But there is a class, and this class is found in 
Great Britain alone, which belonging to the body 
of the people, has canght, as it were passingly, just 
the quantum of education, which had come within 
the people’s reach, and who, on this slender partici- 
pation of the general intellectual , have 
raised for themselves a renown, great, glorious, and 
enduring a@ that of the most learned or most 
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socially exalted of mankind. These extraordinary 
individuals to whom I have alluded, as to be found 
in the literature of all civilized nations; these men 
who, admitted from the ranks of the people to the 
college or the studio, have distinguished themselyes 
in almost every walk of science or letters,—these 
have vindicated the general intellect of the human 
race from every possible charge of inequality in its 
endowments. ‘They have shown triumphantly that 
‘God is no respecter of persons.’ They have thus 
vindicated not only man’s universal capacity for 
greatness, but the Creator’s justice. They have 
demonstrated that ‘God has made one blood of all 
nations of the earth,’ and still more, that he has 
endowed them all with one intellect.” 

And he thus further forcibly illustrates this 
position. 

“'There never was a national demand for intel- 
lect and energy, from the emancipation of the 
Israelites from the Egyptian yoke, or the destruc- 
tion of the thirty tyrants at Athens, down to the 
English or the Saath revolution, which was not 
met, to the astonishment of the whole world, with 
such a supply of orators, poets, warriors, and 
statesmen, speakers and actors, inventors and con- 
structors, in every shape of art, wisdom, and 
ability, as most completely to certify that the 
powers which slumber in the human bosom, are 
far beyond those which are called into activity.” 

Mr. Howitt now alludes to the peculiar eonstitu- 
tion of England that is so favourable to the general 
development. In other countries few think, says 
he, “ The mass is an inert mass; it is a labouring, 
or at best, a singing and dancing multitude,” 
This is verily a stinging sarcasm on our continental 
neighbours; we “7 hope that it may never be 
applicable to the inhabitants of our own islands, 
although the tendency seems somewhat verging 
to this point. But, it is added, “ In Great Britain, 
there is not a man who does not feel that he is a 
member of the great thinking, acting, and govern- 
ing whole.” To these circumstances it is owing that 
we have our host of poets of humble life, and not 
poets only, but philosophers, artists, and men of 
practical science. The names of many of these 
are enumerated, and our author adds—* It is with 
pride, and more than pride, that I call the atten- 
tion of my countrymen to this great and unique 
section of their country’s glorious literature.” 
And cold must be the heart that does not respond 
to the call, And first among the foremost of 
these, Mr. Howitt ranks the name of Burns. 

“ At the head of this great class stands, first in 
statue asin era, Burns. True, before him there 
had been a Stephen Duck and a Robert Dodsley 
—glow-worms preceding the morning star; won- 
ders, because the day of genuine minds had not 
yet come; respectable men but not geniuses of 
that Titanic stamp, which, by its very appearance 
puts an end to every question as to its rank or 
nature in the utter astonishment at its gigantic 
presence. There have been many small geniuses 
paraded before the public as curiosities, because 
they were unedueated; but when Burns came forth 
from the crowd of his fellow-men, it was as the 
poet of the people; issuing like Moses from the 
cloud of God’s presence, with a face so radiant 
with divine light, that the greatest prophets of the 
sehools were dazzled at the apparition. Heneeded 
no apologies of want of academic discipline; he 
was 2 man with all the gifts and powers of a man, 
fresh and instinctive on their strength as if direct 
from the Creator’s hands. Burns was the repre- 
sentative of the common man in representative 
perfection. THe was a combination of all the 
powers and the failings, the strength and the 
weakness of hnman nature. He had the. great 
intellect of such a specimen man, awakened to its 
full consciousness, but not polished to the loss of 
any of its prominences. He was manly, blunt, 
daring, independent: full of passion and the thirst 
of pleasure; yet still tender as a woman, sensitive 
as a child, and capable of sinking to the humblest 
penitent at the suggestion of his conscience; or 
rising to the dignity of a prophet or the sanctity 
of an apostle, as the 0 ion of man or the 
sublimity of God ro or exalted his spirit. 
He had the thrilling neryes and the changing mood 


of the poet; quick, versatile, melancholy, or 

humourous; he reflected all the changes of the 
social sky. . His sensations were too acute to obey 
the dictates of mere reason—they carried him to 
every extreme. He was now bursting with mer- 
riment in the midst of his convivial comrades, 
singing like the lark or the nightingale in the joy 
of his heart: now thundering against the out- 

rages of the strong and the arbitrary, or weeping 
in convulsive grief over his follies or his wounded 
affections. But if his sensations were too acute 
to obey reason at all times, his moral nature was 
too noble not to obey the clear voice of a con- 
science, which he often outraged but never 
strove systematically to destroy. There have 
not wanted numbers who have wondered that 
David should be called ‘a man after God's 
own heart.’ But to me there is nothing wonderful 
in such an appellation. God knows that we are 
weak and imperfect, that in proportion to the 

strength of our passions we are liable to go wrong, 
and He does not expect miracles from us. Wha, 
he expects is, that errors committed in the hurri- 

cane of passion, should be abhorred and repented 
of, as soon as they are fully displayed to our con- 
sciences. To endeavour to do right, yet if over- 
taken with error to abhor our crime, and to repent 
in the dust and ashes of prostrate remorse, marks 
a heart frail yet noble.—And such is human nature 
at best. The evidence of a corrupt spirit -of*a 
truly criminal nature, is that leaven of malignity 
which goes doggedly wrong, substituting the base 
purposes of its selfishness for the broad commands 
of God, and finding a satanic pleasure in working 
evil against his fellow men. Such was not Robert 
Burns. THe was no faultless monster, nor yet a 
monster with all his faults. His vivid sensibilities 
—those sensibilities which gave him the capacity 
of poetry, those qualities which were the necessary 
requisites of his vocation, often led him astray, 
often stained the purity of his mind, but they never 
succeeded in debasing his moral nature—that was 
too generous, too noble, too true to the god-like 
gift of a great human heart, which was to feel for 
all mankind, and to become the inspirer of the 
general mass with truer and higher ideas of them- 
selves and of their rank in creation. Woefully 
fell David of old—the poet taken from the sheep- 
fold and the solitude of the wilderness, to sit on 
the throne of a great people—and oa in the 
sight of that people, did he lie in the dust and 
deplore his errors. Awfully went Robert Burns 
astray,—the poet taken from the plough to sit on 
the throne of the realm of poetry,—and bitterly 
did he, too, bow down and weep in the ashes of 
repentance. God gave, in both instances, impres- 
sive proofs to the world, that glorious talents given 
to men, leave them but men still; and that they 
who envy the gift should not forget, that they too 
would be exposed to the imminent danger of the 
fall. There is a comfort and a warning, there is a 
great moral lesson for mankind in the lives of such 
men, there is a great lesson of humility and 
charity. Who shall say that with a nature equally 
igneous and combustible, his delinquencies would 
not be far greater? Where is the man in ten mil- 
lions, that with such errors on one side of the 
account, can place the same talents and virtues on 
the other?” 

If the life of Savage is the redeeming point of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poet's, well may the life of 
Burns be made to cover even a host of inaccuracies 
in Mr. Howitt. Such sentiments as these just 
quoted may be weighed in the balance against all 
the mistakes his pen may otherwise be guilty of. 
In reading such a character of the individual poet, 
who does not instinctively trace him through all his 
wanderings ?—the poet's spirit no longer bound to 
earth, yet hovers amidst its earthly homes and 
haunts, which, as we roam among, even in imagi- 
antion, we feel its presence made manifest in th 
lan of such description. 

We iust, however, pass on, not staying even to 
sympathise with the humble and keenly sensitive 
taphe who was so savagely treated by the critics; 
nor on the manly and powerful vindication 
of the character of the much-traduced Shelley, 
whose career is thus deseribed, Keets was the martyr 











of poetry, but Shelley was the martyr of opinion, — | 
to that of Byron, whose life, b oore has, how- 

ever, exhausted what little a be done by any 
one now, by the way of elucidation; but we cannot 
help quoting the following passage on the charac- 
ter of Lord Byron’s father, its searching truth is 
too remarkable not to claim serious attention: — 

“His father, Captain Byron, appears to have 
been one of the most unprincipled and dissipated 
men of his day. He ran off with the wife of Lord 
Carmarthen to the continent. and this, of course, 
leading to a divorce, he married I zudy Carmarthen, 
and had by her, one daughter, the present Hon. 
Augusta Leigh, the wife of Col. Leigh. Lady 
Carmarthen did not live long, and covered with 
debt, and pursued by hungry creditors, Captain 
Byron looked out for some woman of fortune, to 
victimise to his own comfort. This species of 
legalized robbery, that is, of selecting a simple and 
unsuspecting woman, to plunder under the sanction 
of the laws, instead of running the hazard of hang- 
ing or transportation by the more vulgar method 
of highway robbery, housebreaking, or forgery, 
is one so fashionable, that a man like Captain 
Byron, was not likely to boggle at it. Of all 
species of theft, it is the most Tectardiy and des- 
picable, because it is performed under the sacred 
name of affection. ‘The Vampire, who means to 
suck the blood of the selected victim, makes his 
approach with flatteries and vows of the deepest 
attachment,—of the most eternal tenderness, 
and protection from the ills of life. Te wins 
the heart of the confiding woman by the basest 
lies, and then deliberately proceeds to the altar 
to pronounce before the all-seeing God the 
same foul falsehood, “to love and comfort” and 
“ cherish till death” the helpless creature that is 
binding herself for life to ruin and deception. 
One would think it were enough for a man to 
feel, as he stands thus before God and man, that 
he is a mere seeker of creature comforts and 
worldly honour, while he is wedding a rich wife; 
but knowingly to have picked out his prey, under 
the pretence of loving her above all her sex, in 
order to hand over her estate to his creditors, to 
defray the scores of his gambling and licentious- 
ness, that characterises a monster of so revolting a 
kind; that nothing but the gradual corruption of 
society, through the medium of conventionalism, 
could save him from the expatriating execrations 
of his fellows.” 

Such are sentiments which do honour to the 
man whoutters them, and thus to draw a moral from 
the events as they rise up under observation, is a 
task, a carping critic may overlook in his endeavour 
to detect an error, but the thinking portion of the 
public will not condemn a work in which so 
healthy and manly a tone forms the basis of all 
that comes under the author’s notice. We must 
reserve our notice of the second volume to a future 
oceasion, 














The North of England Sketch Book and Magazine’ 
Flintoff, Chancery Lane. 

Tuts work, of which we now see the first number 
proposes to give illustrations and accounts of 
buildings, and other matters, especially belonging 
to the northern counties. At present, it is intended 
to be a quarterly, or, as we find given in the 
notice to correspondents, that, probably, there will 
be six numbers issued in the course of the year, 
instead of four, so that each number will appear 
every two months. The illustrations are four in 
number :—Derwentwater, Westmoreland; Barnard 
Castle, Durham; Lincoln Cathedral, and Chiling- 
ham Castle, Northumberland. Of each there is a 
very interesting account given; and amusing 
stories are also interspersed, so that it forms 
altogether a readable publication. 


No More; a Canzonet. Composed by Crertant 
Porrer. Mills, New Bond Street. 
Tur words are by a lady and are pretty: the idea 
is taken from an observation of Madame de 
Stael’s.— ce mol, ‘no more,’ est un des plus harmo- 
nieux et des plus sensibles de la langue Anglaise.” 
We have been much pleased with this canzonet, 
the mysi¢ is indeed expressive of the sentiment, 
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and it is altogether a charming composition. The 
passage for the words:— 
* A transient glow awhile may warm 
‘Then fades to think, we meet ‘ no more,’” 


although not perhaps original, is yet very 
happily applied. We hope Mr Potter will favour 


the publie with move such, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received. —Hay on Symmetrical Beauty. 
“ G's.” Letter arrived too late for insertion this weeek. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons im Elecution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate, the Pulpit, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUTLER perfects her Pupils. in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard Street, Russell Square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also announces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover Square 
Grand Room. 








R. CHARLES LUCY’S ATELIER, 

for the study ofthe LIVING MODEL, &e., &c., is Now 
open, at his Residence, Tudor Lodge, Albert Street, Morn- 
ington Crescent. Terms: Morning Class, 16s, per month; 
Evening, 12s. 

A Course of Lectures on ANATOMY, by J. Marshall, 
Esq , will be delivered on Six successive Monday Evenings, 
at 8 o’clock, commencing on February 1. The Lectures are 
FREE only to the Students attending the Classes. 

Particulars to be had of Mr. LUCY. 


R. JOHN ZEPHANIAH BELL, 
begs to inform Artists and Students that he has, at the 
request of several, altered the hours, &c., of his ATELIER 
for DRAWING and PAINTING from the LIVING MODEL. 
The Morning Class meets from nine to twelve for three 
hours only, rests included ; the Evening Study, by gaslight, 
from seven to nine o’clock. 
Terms, 
Morning, 15s. per month, or £8 per year. 
Evening, 10s. per month, or £5 per year. 
54, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 












FFICES for the NEGOTIATION of 

ASSURANCES on LIVES and PROPERTY, Sale and 
Purchase of ANNUITIES, REVERSIONS, and other 
Interests; also, LOANS ON SECURITIES, and for 
INVESTMENTS IN FREEHOLDS, LEASEHOLDS, 
STOCKS, and SHARES. 

11, Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mall, West End. 
DONALD BROWN, Manager. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, &e. 
PF RMANENT DRAWING CHALK, 


(in Cedar) in various colours, 





FE. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great improvements 
in their CRETA LAVIS, enabled it to be used the same 
as the ordinary pencil, and effects ean now be produced 
equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or 
any other fluid, the various colours blended together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness. It can be cut to a 
fine point, and is thus capable of giving a very delicate 
outline. For sketching from nature, the great advantages 
resulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAEVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, 
&e., all the various tints can be obtained with a truthful- 
ness that cannot be surpassed; thus superseding every 
other method in general use, 


The CRETA LAVIS may be had of all respectable Sta- 
tioners, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices :— 


Leather box, containing a set of 12 . 7, each. 
Do. do. 18 .. 108. do, 
Do. do, 24... 148. do, 
Do, do, 36... 218. do. 

In sets as above, without box, at .. 6s. per doz. 

Lake and Cobalt .......c0.s+e00+ 198. per doz, 

*,* May be had also in Crayons without Cedar, in sets 
as above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly-in- 
vented SK ETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT BLACK 
CHALK, 

B B very Black, for foreground; H B Middle Tint; N 
Neutral Tint, for distance, Price 6s per dozen. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching Heads 
and Landscapes, and are capable of producing 2 beautiful 
effect with very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
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Lately published, price 5s. 
HE NEWLEAFE DISCOURSES 


on the Fine Art Architecture; an attempt to talk 
rationally on the subject. By ROBERT KERR, Architeet. 


‘* —— this very remarkable production; so romarkably 





| clever, original, and bold, that it cannot fail to excite a 


sensation in the architectural world, both among profes- 
sionals and non-professionals,”— Art Union, 


“Tn seeking to elevate the Anr of Architecture, Mr. Kerr 
has entered upon a labour worthy of all the enthusiasm he 
has digplayed, To impart new life to the only branch of 
humai® ingenuity which remains an exception to this cen- 
tury in its intellectual advaneement, was an undertaking 
demanding great judgment and accurate investigation of 
principles. It would be no crime to fail in such an endea- 
vour. ‘To most writers faint glimpses of the trath at inter- 
vals are all that appear; few seek to remove the obscurity : 
but the merit of Mr. Kerr’s attempt rests on better grounds 
than priority of effort, He has had > object which demands 
the attention of all who profess the art; and “The New- 
leafe Discourses” will in a great degree aid in producing 
it. Builder, 

“Of a certainty Robert Kerr is a bold man, heroically 
intrepid in asserting the dignity and privileges of Architec- 
ture. He dares to broach doctrines that tend to upset pro- 
fessional dignity and authority, and to clear away without 
the slightest compunction that mass of accumulated prejudices 
—including blind reverence for antiquity and precedent- 
which has blocked up architecture, and rendered the study 
of it one from which, instead of predominating in it, wsthe- 
tics are almost excluded. Nor let it be supposed that he is 
chiefly a violent and angry declaimer, Quite the contrary; 
he is a person of infinite humour, whose drollery gives 
additional sharpness to his cqusticity, Accordingly by 
those who have reason to dislike his book it will be consi- 
dered doubly mischievous, Had it been merely an angry 
and dull one, it would have been comparatively harmless ; 
whereas now it can hardly fail to attract notice, and to be 
well relished by those who have no interest in supporting 
the prejudices it attacks, the misconceptions it removes,’”’ 
Morning Herald, 

“We quite agree with the opinion published by Candidus 
last month (ane p. 328) that the book is clever and enter- 
taining, and the doctrine excellent, We think also that the 
writer has displayed a generous courage in defence of his 
art by boldly-—and without respect of persons denouncing 
all attempts to degrade it,”"—Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, 

“Sensible and amusing.” —Spectator. 


“ Something like a sensation has been created in the archi- 
teetural world by this production ;—and to excite anything 
of the kind among so comfortably impertarbable and unim- 
pressionable a race as architects for the most part show 
themselves to be, is no every-day achievement. No wonder, 
however, is it that ‘The Newleafe Discourses’ have com- 
manded attention; for they are at once both popular in 
style and striking in manner. They have humour, both 
serious and comic; the latter expanding occasionally into 
what will be considered very broad humour indeed, 
wherein the writer has allowed himself more than due 
latitude of representation, * * ® Apart from the writer's 
views and theory, his book is not a little remarkable as a 
literary production,””—Athenaum, 


“A work which has attracted considerable attention,” — 
Speech from the Chair, R.1.B.A, 


London; WEALE, High Holborn, 





Just Published. 
HE LONDON ART UNION ANNUAL 
For 1847, Containing 265 Engravings from Paintings 
by British Artists, with descriptive Letter-press,-- 


2.0. 4. 

Small Paper, Crimson Cloth, gilt.....++-++++ soc, we 
Large Paper, Proofs, half Morocco, gilt, with 

DO@VICO cc cccccccccescossesgeseessess eeecccces 440 


India Paper, Proofs, (only 25 copies taken) whole 

Moroceo, superbly tooled and guilt ...e66.... 1212 0 
If the first and second volumes are taken together, 

SNA] PAPEL. .ccerceccevecerccccesceeceesesers BIS 6 
On First and Second Large Paper, Proofs ...... 7 7 0 

To show the unanimous approbation this truly national 
publication has received, the publisher begs to annex the 
following reviews :— 

“ This elegant folio, the second of the series, consists of 
nicely etched and mezzotinted copies of the ures chosen 
by the prizeholders in the Art Union of London. The sub- 
jects afford correct ideas of the style of the various painter, 
of the pictures ; they include every variety of composition 
from the dignity of seriptaral subjects, to the playful hu- 
mour of every day life; hence, there is abundant variety 
to please the most fastidious taste. They are very judiei- 
ously grouped, and the work is altogether produged in a 
highly tasteful style. The volume is splendidly bound, and 
will prove a seasonable sapet present for the drawing- 
room table,--/Uustrated News, 

“This volume is undoubtedly an improvement on its pre - 
decessor. The engraver has given more attention to his 
work—a work of great and continuous labour; and it must 
be admitted, that these memoranda of a gallery are highly 
nteresting, and among the prints are many that possess con- 
siderable attraction, as well as for the style in which they are 
executed, as for the agreeable or able treatment of a subject, 
and few publications are calculated to give greater pleasure,” 
—Art Union Journal, 

R. A, 8PRIGG, Library of Fine Aris, 106, Great Russell 
Street, Bedford Square, London, 
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To be had of all Booksellers, price Three-pence. Stamped Edition, Fourpence. Sixteen pages, Quarto. 
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A Weekly Record of Painting. Sculpture, Architecture, Music, The Drama and Polite Literature. 
Analytical Criticisms on Painting, Sculpture and their relatives, 
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